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CHAPTER I 



TilE VSE OF SI>nJLATION IN TEACHER PRHPAIUTIOK: 
THE STATE-OF-TliE ART 



A new and exciting training Tnethodoj.o.^y has 
moved into the ediicationril field • Proper^ 
ly designed 5 utilized, and evaluated j 
simulations will add a nev dimension to 
programs intended to prepare educational 
professionals. Although iriuch time and 
research \^±11 have to be devoted to these 
tasks, the potential is almost limitless.-^ 

The above was the concluding statement -^-^-'de by Cruickshank m\d 
Broadbe.nt in a recont document on the topic of simulation. These 
authors, Donald Cruickshank and Frank Broadbcnt 5 have done extensive 
research and v;riting in the area of the use of simulation in teacher 
education^ and in February 1970 they contri-buted their abilities to 
the ERIC Clearinghouse in the form of a state-of-the-art paper entitled 
''Simulation in Preparing School Personnel." 

Due to the recency and comprehensiveness of Cruickshank and 
Broadbent^s contribution the author of the present report has dra^ 
heavily from their report for the information which is discussed in 
the present chapter. 

This chapter suimnarizes the present state-of-the-art in the 
development and utilization of simulation as an instructional 
approach in the preparation of teachers. 

As it is referred to in this chapter simulation is defined and 
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described as ^ 

a simulation is a reprcsental-ion of several 
variables in the same arrangement as ; 
they occur in a particular natural or 
artificial systen^. Once such arrangements 
or conditions are established, the resultant 
display can be seen as a model of reality 
v/hich may be arnondable to interaction and 
manipulation, 

Using this as an operational definition, the following aspects 
concerning the utilization of simulation in teacher preparation are 
discussed below: 1) the purposes for which instructional sii^.ulation 
is being uls^^ in professional education; 2) the theoretical dimen- 
sions of instructional simulations; 3) present simulat:ion pro^^rr-ns 
for the pre-service or in-service preparation of teacliers; A) issvies 
to be resolved; 5) the advanta^^es of' simulation; 6) the disadvauLages 
of simulation; and 7) questions in need of research. 

The Purposes for Which Instructional Simulation 
is being used in Professional Education 

Cruickshank and Broadbent found that simulation in professional 
education has been used largely as an instructional methodology 
although they did find it being used for other purposes, such as 
situational testing: orientation or exposure to reality, research, 
and design and operational analysis. Four uses for instructional 
simulations presently being employed in professional education have 
been identified. These uses are to make content of instruction more 
Q relevant by involving participants in lifelike experiences; 2) to 
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h MfiMf i mi i i vyed theory and practice; 3) to modify behavior; and 4) to teacli 



principles » prcxrcdurc^s, criteria » or otlxcv higher coguitive level 
materials 4 Below la a short description for each of these uses* 

Hake Content of Instruction More Relovnnt 

Slfiiulations are being used to r.ake material relevant to the student 

teacher by involving hiti in a dccibion-naklng situation^ using skills 

and knowledge that would not normally be appllcabie until his first 

iMchlng situation.^ In speakinf to the point Tansey and Unwln et^ic: 

In the lecture t tutorial or scjninar situation where 
the student is learning tlic rit'ihodolof.y of the class- 
rooa situation » the context of learning is not the 
context in which the knwJcdge will hnvc to be applied* 
Thtc is an incocpatibiliny which is nuch more than a 
physical one, and r^akes it difficult for the trainee 
to relate* what is said in these circunntances to uhe 
situation that exists when he Is in th<* classroora 
arlMally teaching. It ih this a? nuch as any thine 
that causes the charge of e::r.eiPsive tScorlsiiug to be 
laid at the doors of colleges of education.^ 

LaCrone argues for such an experience by stating: 

The professional component of a program of tif^acher 
education for the last 25 or 30 years has taken 
for granted that the teacher education student 
will put together the talk about education and his 
teaching. The recent research in teaching and 
vork In theory indicates that an assumption of 
this nagnltudc is tnore likely false then true»^ 

Marten » Dunfee and Buffic st.xte: 

A najor thene running throuf^houi the s inflated pro-* 
gratri«*«vas that the elementary teacher Is a decision** 
siakrir. Attention and energies were concentrated on 
ttie decisions that teachers cnist tuike in ev^ry fact 
of their verk. 

All the materials w<ire gathered to serve one prine 

ob j ec 1 1 ve ; re force thr ust tidotir j o take action 
gpon a crlt i cnt ci tuiticn .!<:> i rrtn;r the on-^ 
viroiuak*nr_ ot the school *iiul/or clahNtoocu, 
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Mcquigg appears to be a little more cnpbati : on this point, 

...the siiauiatcd package allows a great deal of 
emphasis to be put on the doc f s ion disking as an 

important part of the teacher's role This is 

In contrast to the student fitting in tho regular 
class 9 waiting for soneone cJsc to su^prst a 
decision to ^e r.a(^r. He docn not havr to take 
a ctand one or another in a situation rhnt is 
discussed In general terms. However, if ho is 
"playing" the part of the teacher and a decision 
is called for*..«hc will have to take a stand one 
way or another. ^ 



Wed Tlicory Into Practice 

This purpose is similar in many respects to the previous one. 

Simulations iire being used to wed theory and practice by provldlnjt 

a setting in which the student practices applylnc principles and 

g 

Unwledgc to complex problcxis. 

Tansey and Unwin have a ^.reat amount to say concerning this 

;iurpose. They state: 

It is clained by the crit^lcs of collc^cc that 
they are too theoretically based ^ that their 
students do not gpt enoufih tino in the c}as»-' 
rooQ actually pra:ticing the art of tenchinHf 
and that much of vhat titudcnte are tauf^ht has 
little direct relevance in the classroon. A 
good deal of this crltlcisn aay seem to be 
justified, but if the teaching service war- 
rants the status of profescion than surely 
the teaching of these background disciplines 
is ftindamcntal and necessary. 

It could be that colleges of education have 
gone too far away from thin practical approach. 
«*..but Btudents do nor get enough tine In the 
schools: they Daintain that this is so» and 
lecturers aie aware of it. Yet there is a 
stalc»Tnate because there ju^t are not places 
In the schools to acconnodntc all the people 
we arc trainli^g. 
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It is necessary in these circumstances, if we 
wish to relate the cheory of teaching with its 
practice, to search for aff alternative to visits 
to an actual classroom, VJe must apply the theory 
of teaching to the ciassrooni and try to relate 
the two v/ithin the confines of the college if 
it cannot "^e done in the scliools,^ 

They go on to state that simulation seems to offer this alternative 
Ho d 3 f y hoh a vi o r 

Cruickshank and Broadbent found that a few simulations are appar- 
ently attempting to mold or shape behavior while others are more in- 
terested in assisting the student in sensing problems and developing a 
rationale problem-solving approach, On the other hand as they point 
out, ^'All feedback systems involving humans are behavior shaping^ that 
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is, their intention is to steer the participant on a current course. 
It is difficult to conceive of any simulation c>:periences which \TOuld 
not have a great degree of behavior modification thrust with it. 

Teach Pr i nciplofi , Procedure?, Criteria, 
or Other lli,crher Cognitive Level Materials 

Probably the greatest number of simulation programs teach prin- 
ciples, procedures, criteria, or other higher cognitive level materials. 
Apparently this purpose is closely related to problem'-solving ctnd 
decision-making. In a recent article Buffie, Trojcak and Winkler 
point out that in terms of the cognitive domain ^'the student will 
learn to make more effective decisions and to identify the salient 
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characteristics (components or elements) related to decision making,' 



In support of such an objective they contend: 

''Of the myriad of possible objectives which could 
be included in the training of teachers, three seem 
to be most encompassing. An individual learning to 
become a teacher must also learn to be an effective 
decj.sion inakei (problera-solver) , an effective human 
relater, and an effective professional. Ones effect-* 
iveness in the latter categories is significantly 
effected by the decision chat: he ::iakes* In reality , 
the i5um of ones decisions is the sum of his effective- 
ness. 

The ways in which teachers identify and interpr^et 
existing conflict and their making of decisions per 
se, certainly leaves much to be desired. Neverthe- 
less, the confidence in their decisions suggest 
that teachers feel considerable assurance thc.t they 
possess sufficient inf or7:iation upon v;hich to base 
their decisions and that all reasonable alterna- 
tives have been explored prior to the making of a 
final decision. 

.....Through such simulations there can p.radually 
bull d up J as it ^.:ere , a repertoire of react ions ^ 
based on his own emerging set of values •••• But / 
practice and simulation can offer a strong possi- 
bility that beginning teachers will be more aware 
of the existence of problems , more capable of 
choosing aJ.ternative solutions to such problems, 
and more sensitive to the consequences of their 
choices . 

This emphasis by Buffie et.al. appears to be significant, due to 
the fact that their program is focused on human relations. 

Theoretical Dimensions of 
Instructional Simulations 

Cruickshank and Broadbent have discovered that existing instruc- 
tional simulations can be understood in terms of a theoretical three- 
dimensional cube with scope, mode, and model as the dimension. 



This cube is illustrated in tbo Chart on the following page* 
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In describing the components of this theoretical model, these 

authors state: 

The scope of the simulation is snaliest when 
the model is iiicant to teach fun c tions . An 
example of a function that could bo taught 
through sir::v.].ation is nnking effective 
c las s r 0 c:n t c s t: y . . . . T ha s e c o nd c a f ego ry o f 
tlie scope dir.iension is the one riio.st used by 
developers of siiiiulations in professional 
education. The rol e of tlic teacher, prin- 
cipal , and counselor have all been t^imulated 
more than once, Siiaulations of full systems 
are probably the nost coiiiznon types of in- 
structional s ir?.u la tions in the Social Studies , 
but very fev; of these are to b.e found in 
professional education- 

The second dinension, mode of representations, 
extends iro:r. simulations vhich are p?resontcd 
almost Connie tely through specially structured 
luirnan groups, such as T-groups, to slT:^ulations 
V h i c h are presents :i e n t i r c ly b ' j}} n ch 1 n , s u c. h 
as the Link Trainer, i ! e d i . a - a s c c n d g : i r. sinula- 
tions are the nost cor.r.:on in the materials 
presently available in professional education 
since they provide a good coir.bination of con- 
trol and flexibility. 

The third dimension, the nature of the mode] , 
is perhaps the most important one and the 
X'lost difficult to define. It describes the 
dynaJiiism of the model. The external model 
Is a static physical mode]., sucli as the space 
simulator in which the astronauts familiarize 
themselves v:ith a space environment. A b a c k 
ground model is similar to the materials used 
in case studies. It is often a classroom 
within a school within a community. Tkase 
are the most common models in professional 
education, vliile egujlihrl um riodels of fulJ. 
systems are most common in other areas. 
Equilibrium models are economic models that 
can be easily presented in a game mode. A 
perceived model is dynamic enough to dnter- 
nine the main features of the simulation j 
yet not 5;o dynamic as the equilibrium, model 
which allov;s for the manipulation of many 
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variables. Many machine simulators are 
procedur al trainers teaching one partic- 
ular function, such as how to operate a 
machine . 



Present Siinulation Programs for the 
Pre-Scr\^ice or In-Scn/ice 
Prepare tion of Teachers 

Crxiickshank and Broadbent found that the largest number of siBula- 

tions in professional education concern the preparation of teachers •'^^ 

These simulation?; include; (1) Classrooni Sfeulation, (2) Low-Cost 

Simulation, (3) Teaching Probleius Laboral-ory, (4) Inner-City Simulation 

Laboratory, (5) Problems of Racially Desegregated Schools > (6) Project 

Inaitc, (7) Modt^il Hlementary Teacher JJducation Prograni (Teachers 

College), (8) Sir.'.ulated Clai-'^.srooin S:: Lr.atious ^ (9) Science Inquiry 

Laboratory, (10) Informal Ileacing Inventory, and (11) Stimulus Films • 

These authors point out the fact that the simulations listed here do 

not include all of the ones available in professional education, but 

17 

they do represent the field in its present state. The following is 
a short description of the ;^;imulations listed above. 

18 

Classroom Simulation 

The pioneering vjork in the field of simulation in teacher prepar- 
ation was done by Kersh. He developed a classroo m simulation initially 
based on behavior-shaping principles. 

Multiple projection techniques were used to present participants 
^ with episodes occurring in Mr. Land's sixth grade. The participant 

ERIC 

reacted to each episode on the basis of information gained from the 
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film and from background materials, such as cumulative records. He 
is then shown a possible conseq* ^f^nce of his decision as another short 
film projects the pupils* predicted reaction. 

Kerr>h^s classrooin simulator provided '^specific-other" feedback to 
the participanu after he responded to each problem sequence. The feed- 
back provided was intended "to comiT?.unicate to T (Student teacher) the 
most likely consequence of his teaching behavior . '^"^^ 

In generalj for each response by T, an^alternative feedback (usually 
selected from two or th^ree predetermined by the jury) v;as provided. 
Since no more than three feedback alternatives are available, there, is 
an inherent limitation. Kersh maked no claim that the feedback pro-^ 
vjded is absolute. lie explained that the teach.ers were told that the 
student reactions on the film are representative of what one group of 
experts believe. 

It became c.pparont that one shortcoming of the technique is that 

it is tutorial in nature and required a great deal of skill on the 

21 

part of the evaluator or supervisor. 

22 

L ow- C o s t S im u 1 a 1 1 o n s 

Kersh and his associates at Teaching Research carried out sub- 
sequent research on variables associated with the effectiveness of 
simulation and continued into a low cost simulation project. 

Currently two sets of ^'low cost" instructional simulation 
materials have been developed. One of the sets of materials deals 
with problems of class room mann ?>criOnt and the other deals v;ith 
FRJ^C'-Scovory teaching; The Class room Mana[;,emGnt series is geared 
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toward helping participants '^become more effective classroom managers 

. 22 

and thus better teachers.'^ Tv;o phases of the simulation are pro- 
vided. Otie phase is to teach certain principles of classroom manage- 
ment; and the second phase is to exercise the application of these 
principles . 

In Phase I, participants, using an exercise book and a film-tape 
presentation on an Audascan projector, react to the way a teacher 
handles classroom management. Seeing tv;o teaching episodes, the par- 
t'^ ticipant must choose which teacher behavior is preferable and state 
why in the exercise book. The participant receives feedback as he 
compares liis vjritten response with one contained on the follov;ing paoc 
in the book. During the final part of Phase I, participants see a 
film on hov/ the class vjould respond to tlie tV70 teaching strategies 
employed . 

Phase II "gives the participant an. •opportunity to practice... 

23 

application of the principles (learned in Phase I). In this phase 
participant responses to filmed incidents are compared v;ith res- 
ponses to the same incident made by "expert teachers/' Finally, a 
tliird section of the film depicts how children v7ould probably respond 
to the ^'expert teacher's" behavior. Ultimately, feedback is obtained 
as the participant compares his response V7ith that of the "expert." 
A more detailed account of the "low cost" simulation , project is given 
in Chapter III of this present report. 

ERLC 
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Teaching Problems Laboratory 

The Teaching Problems Laboratory vas the first of a group of media- 
ascendent role simulations with a background model,' This simulation 
V7hich is presently available conmiercially , can he used in pre-service 
or in-service training of leacViers. 

Teaching Problems Laboratory was intended to give student teachers 

25 

a chance to make decisions in a lifelike classroom environment, A 
fictitious school district called "Madison" has been created. Each 
participant, all assuming the role of Pa.t Taylor^ a first year fifth 
grade teacher, is introducrd to the coramunity, the school district 
and the school by means of two filn strips. Pat Taylor also receives 
progress cards, sociogranis and reading; progress cards for thirty-one 
children, seventeen boys and fourteen girls; and also thi^ngs such as 
faculty handbooks, course of study, and A V manuals. 

There v^ere thirty-one teaching problems in the exercise including 
those of student behavior, parental relationships with the school, 
curriculum planning, teacher method, classroom management, and 
evaluation of learning* It was not suggested by the designers of the 
simulation that there are single correct answers to the problems, but 
the V7ritten answers given by students form a focus for discussion. 
The problems which raake up the in~basket vzere presented in v;ritten 
incidents, on film and by means of role-playing. The Teaching Problems 
Laboratory contains tw^o units, an Institutional Unit designed for the 
agency conducting the training program,, and a Participant's Unit con- 
-j:aining those things that Pat Taylor has already been stated to have. 
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The Institutional Unit contains the two film strips and a gramophone 
record that goes v/i-th them and on which the 'superintendent' and the 
'school principal^ introduce the community and the school. Apart from 
this they contain the film, role-playing cards and v;rittei7. problems 
wh.icli iiUike up the in~basket and finally a Participant's Unit. 

Cruickshank and Broadbent point out that this simulation provides 
a more open-ended vehicle wherein feedback is not limited to specific 
responses. Rather, participants working in groups value each other's 
responses by projecting possible consequences of the response for the 
child, tcachei-, administrator, or other ("specific-other"). In so 
doing participants are encouraged to role play confrontations or 
differences of opinion. 

On the other hand, it is limited by the ability and experience 
of the group members. Responses of pre-service teachers are not those 
of experienced teacliers. Hox^ever^ additonal feedback can be provided 
by having professors or school personnel evaluate participant alter- 
natives. Unlike Kersh's work no attempt was made to formulate norma- 
tive data to shape behavior in a predetermined fashion. 

Inner-City Simulation Laboratory^"' and Problems 
of pN.acially Desegregated Schools^S 

Venditti's Probl ems of Ra ciall y Dc ^^e.erenated Scliools is similar to 

the Te aching Problems Laborat oiry » ' as is the Inner- City Simulation 

Laboratory developed by Cruickshank. 

ERIC 
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As a rationale for the devGlopraent of Inncr-City Simulation Labora- 
tory , Cruickshank states "the inner city is the most difficult kind of 
teaching", He found that most universities 'are doing nothing about 
preparing teachers for the cities and many have no intentions of cor- 
recting tins situaf.j.oa nn the future. He hopes that Inner-City Simula- 
tion Laborato ry v/ill provide a "safe" setting \^7herGin both the profess- 
ional college and its students can explore the phenomenon they under- 
stand so little. It is hoped the exploration v/ill produce teams of 
tcachexs cilong V7it!i professors v7ho will bo ready for the realities 
of life tliat have too long been avoided. -^-^ 

Cruickshank proposes, two uses for Inner-C ity SlTn ul-ation Laboratory 

THE INNER-CITY SI>rULATION L/iEORj\TORY ^ like the 
TLACniKG TROJ^LEMS LAJ]OIUTO;^Y , is designed to provide 
opportunities for pra- and in-sorvice teachers to 
accomplish tV70 goals that are not readily attained 
tl^ rough norm al modes of academic inquiry. First, 
the Inner- C ity S imul ation Labora? :ory attempts to 
create a lifelike mode] of a ghetto school and 
neighborhood so that the learner can study the 
settdng and attempt to understand it. The learner 
can operate like the anthropologist and observe 
the phenomenon of culture — in this case both the 
neighborhood's and the school's. 

Thus overall use of the Inner-City Simulation Laboratory permits 

the learner to inquire as a social scientist in to the -educational 

scene and reflect upon its ptoblems.^^ 
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Project In-'Sight and the Model 
Kleruentary Teacher Education Pro- 
gram (Teachers College) 

The use of integrated simulation systems is being undertaken by 
Proj ec t Insite at Indiana University. Separata materials are being 
used for elCiTcntary and secondary education students. A detailed 
description of the use of simulation in Project Insite is provided 
in Chapter II of the present report. 

The Model Elementary Teacher Education Program developed by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Uni.versity, describes a teaching game a.nd a sim- 
ulated school vzhich are to be integrated into the proposed program* 
"These two programs are probably the most ambitious simulation systems 
ill teacher education at this time.''-^^ 

Simulated Classroom Situations 

Simulation Exercises for secondary teacher education by Swan and 
Johnson is a scaled-dovm version of .a role simulation . I^o background 
model is developed. The exercises appear to be a few isolated incidents, 
some workbook exercises, and a few photo situations- A more recent 
adaption of this type of simulation exercise entitled "Simulated Be-* 
havioral Teaching Situations" has been developed by Hearn and P^eddick. 

This book of simulations includes 5A different simulation exercises. 
These 54 exercises are broken do\m into nine major areas vzhich are: (1) 
objectives, (2) planning and motivation, (3) psychological principles, 
(4) techniques of teaching, (5) innovations and recent trends, (6) 
discipline, (7) student evaluation, (8) teacher evaluation, (9) non- 
E RJ C IS t rue t i on al duties, problems, and responsibilities of teachers. The 
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authors of this book stated three objectives for the book- These in- 
clude: (1) a provision of behavioral simulation experiences for students 
and teachers based on problems actually confronting elementary and 
secondary classroom teacher; (2) placing students and experienced 
teachers in problematic classroom situations which involve them in 
critical thinking, logical analysis, and role playing; and (3) the 
improvement of the student or teachers ability to solve classroom 
problems and thereby improve instruction-^'^ Although these materials 
may be very effective, they would not be classified as a simulation 
according to the definition provided earlier. 

Others 

Cruickshank and Broadbe.nt cite cxamplej^i of siir.ulatD ons which have 
been created for improving the training of teachers in subject areas. 
Lehman used a structured form of peer teaching which he called Simulated 
Classroom Situations, to assist pre-service science teachers. In 
many V7ays, this method is similar to microteaching , but it is truly 
a human-ascendant role simulation using a background model, while 
microteaching is considered scaled-down teaching. 39 

In a more recent article, Rogers points out the need for the de- 
velopment of simulations in the preparation of social studies teachers.^ 
She found that there were no commercial simulation materials designed 
specifically for use with social studies teachers » She goes on to say: 

Consequently those used by college teachers 
of social science education or by supervisors 
as in-service training have been designed or 
made by them for their individual use. The 
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application and utilization of these materials 
by other instructors must be examined. and the 
better materials and ideas disseminated. 
Careful examination is needed to determine 
the areas in V7hich simulation makes its 
biggest impact in preparing social studies 
teachers. 

Utsey, I'Jallen, and Beldin produced film simulations to train 
teachers in the use of the Informal Reading Inventory to assess a 
child's reading level. They concluded that film simulations may be 
a powerful tool for establishing referents common to instructors and 
student teachers. 

Cruickshank and Broadbent note that it is obvious that role simu- 
lations with background models dominate the field. This is due to the 
need for students to be ahlc to as.sumc their future roles during periods 
o f their ir. ain ing • 

Criticism of Commercial Sj.mulacions 

It appears that most of the criticisms of commercially available 
simulations are similar to those once levelcri against programmed 
learning. Objectives are either not given or are vague. Minimum and 
maximum entry levels for participants are not specified, nor is research 
on the effectiveness of the simulation available. T\70 of the greatest 
deterrents to use of commercial materials are lack of proper training 
of the instructor and lack of a clear presentation of hov7.the simulation 
should be integrated V7ith the rest of the program. 
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Issues to be Resolved 

Cruickshank and Broadbent have identified nu:nerous fundamental 
issues surround the development and use of sixPAilations for the pre- 
p»aration of educational personnel- Hov7ever, these issues may be sub- 
surted i.'ithin four over].:.'piu.n£^ catcj^or:* cg : devclopi:;ant;al , ad;:;inistra- 
tive, instructional, and evalu.ative. The following section describes 
some of the issues involved in the developraent of the siinulation- 

Issues in the Development of the Siinulation 

Several issues concerning the desi^^n and development of success- 
ful simulations have to be resolved. These issues center around the 
(1) object of the simulation , (2) sccpc of the siraulation, (3) quality 
of the system employed > (4) game quality ^ (5) feedback, (6) realism 
and (7) content-process.^*'^ 

» 

Object and Scope of the Simulation 

The first problem for the designer is to decide why and hov; 
simulation can be applied to the total professional education training 
program. In other words, what part of the training system, if any, 
is likely to be improved or complemented through the utilization of a 
simulation? On the other hand, the simulation can be an addition 
to the training system and need not modify nor replace exixting parts 
of it. 

Once the place of tlie simulation in the training system has been 
determined, the designer is faced with the decision of what reference 
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system to analyze. In referring to this iss;ue Cruickshank and Broadbent 
state: 

The relationship betv7oen a training system and 
its reference system is dynamic, that is, the 
systems are responsive to one another. Train-- 
ing systems constructed v:ithout careful attention 
to the reference systein ain not likcily to be 
useful unloii^s the intention is to create a 
nev; or different social institution, A simula- 
tion J like any part of the training system, is 
based upon a model generated from an examination 
of reality. The simulatioii , therefore , will 
vary in its effectiveness in direct proportion 
to the validity of the model upon vhich it is 
based. ^-^ 



Quality of. the Simulation Employee 

Once the place of the sim.ulation in the training system has been 
dcterr.iined and careful nnalys^is of the reference system has been made, 
the designer is faced with several decisions. One of these is whether 
the simulation V7ill contain elementv^> of competition either interpersonal j 
intrapersonal , or man-machine. Should the simulation be characterized 
by interpersonal competition it probably will be known as a simulation 
game . 

The designer must also determine whether he can or wants to create 
an open loop or closed loop feedback simulation. In the former the 
trainee can be subjected to and affected by independent variables pro- 
duced during the simulation over which he has no contro]. . 

In a closed loop system interaction and manipulation of variables 
are possible. Most simulations in education are closed loop. 
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Feedback 

Another major issue vhich the designer must decide on is the nature, 
extent, and reliability of the feedback to be used. Feedback is used to 
refer to the return to the participant by himself or others of percep- 
tions or sensations resulting f:'rc*r; his reactions to or interactions 
with the simulation. 

Simulation feedback may be general or specific and received from 
sea f or others (either man or machine). 

All feedback systems involving; humans are behavior shaping, that is, 
their intention is to steer the participant onto a correct course. As 
such, simulations are not neutral. 

Participant responses are evaluated (revrarded or corrected) accord- 
ing to normative data. Recciicly l..bii> appears; to preserit a major problem. 
Present undergraduates question very seriously whether any past norms 
are valid in light of the fact pf the present conditions of m.ost 
schools. Kany refuse to accept the norms from past practices and 
ideas of teaching. It is difficult to find a model school, let alone 
a model school system. 

Due to the fast changing nature of social norms, simulations built 
or rigid feedback mechcTnioms may become outdated very quickly. In all 
the cases described feedback is limited in some V7ay. 

Realism 

Another issue which must be faced in the development of simulation 
Is realism* How lifelike must the simulation be? Apparently in most 
Emulations for preparing teachers > physical realism may be far 
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less important tlian psychological realism, 
Content-Process 

Still another issue facing the developer is the dilciuKia of process 
versus content. Is the intention of the simulation to replicate an 
environracnt in v.'hich the participant practices an net learned elsewhere, 
or is the simulation a teaching device itself? Some simulations may 
have hot characteristics. The low-cost simulation material from Teach- 
ing Research teaclies principles (thus content) and then tests partici- 
pants on their ability to note the principles and to apply them (thus 
practice or process). 

SuiLiinary 

Xv/elker has out: lined 13 steps to he iic.ken in dosj.gning s inflation 
systems. One can get a general idea of the complexity of this process 
from- looking at tliese steps. They are: 

1) define the instructional problem 

2) describe the operational educational system 

3) relate the operational system to the problem 

4) specify objectives in behavioral terms 

5) generate criterion measures 

6) determine appropriateness of simulation 

7) determine type of simulation required 

8) develop specifications for simulation experience 

9) develop simulation system prototype 




10) try out simulation system prototype 
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11) modify the simulation systt.m prototype 

12) conduct field trial 

13) make further modifications to the system deemed 
appropriate from field trial evidence, ^7 

Issues Inv<^lvxng Administration 
of Simulation 

A second broad category of prob3.ems which have been identified, 
faces administrators of simuJ.atiou programs. Included are: (1) place- 
ment of simulation in training programs; (2) practice; (3) group size; 
and (4) lt:ngth of simulation. The followiru; sections provide a brief 
description of these issues. 

Placement of Simulation in the 
Training Program 

Depending upon its character and objectives , simulat.ions could be 
placed from first to last in the total professional education curric- 
ula. Cruickshank and Broadbent e>:p.].ain if the simulation is intended 
to provide an orientation to the reference system (This is what it 
will be like,)> then early placement is logical so that the experience 
can be used to assist the participant in making a more informed 
career choice. Early engagements of this nature can also help to 
make participants av;are of the kinds of training needed in order to 
function adequately in the reference system. In this sense simula- 
tions can serve to make the subsequent teacher education curriculum 
more relevant. Such simulation sliould be environment rich — realistic 
and concrete. On the other handj placement of the simulation late in 
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the program permits the participant an opportunity to synthesize and 



apply principles learned in education courses. 
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Practice 



Another issue facing the administrator is whether involvement in 
a simulation should be massed or spv^ced. Arguments have been proposed 
for both approaches. In the case of the use of simulation in Project 
In5»ite , one fu3,l week was devoted to the simulation program. On the 
other hand, it v/as found in the Classroom rlanagement Series ^ the 
students tended to become fatigued if too much of the simulation ex- 
perience came .at any one time. Another consideration are the advantages 
of the integrated use of siinulat ions v7Jth other parts of the training 
program. 

Group Size 

Size of the simulation group i^; another factor of concern to 
administrators. When ^jimulations are developed for use in groups, the 
question of size is significant not only in terms of learning outcomes, 
but also in terms of per pupil cost.^*^ The Insite Project simulations. 

Teachi n g Problems Laborat ory and the Tnner-City Simulation Laboratory , 
! ^ 
are examples of simulations requiring group interaction, while Teach- 
ing Psesearch's low-cost simulation combines both tutorial and group 
approaches. 

On the issue of group size, Cruickshank and Broadbent state: 




The question of size seems to *be related to features 
and purposes of the nimul at ion . Depending upon the 
objective5J sought, the group can vary in size up to 
a critical point. For each simulation the critical 



point can be a function of space, instructor skill, 
group characteristics, time, or other. Therefore, 
it prob'-ibiy would be difficult to predict an 
optimum number of participants vjithout attention 
to these variables , 

1 

Length of Simulation 

Adniinistrators face the issue of using parts of a simulation pro- 
gram, or havi^ig to use the whole program. It appears that in some 
cases, parts of a raultif aceted simulation can be used in isolation. 
However J in most cases, developers see the v/hole as being greater than 
tiie sum of its parts and caution that selective use of episodes, in- 
cidents, or moves will have less impact out of the simulation's con- 
text. 

Issues Involv ing the In t ru etc r 
of the Simulation 

The third set of issues vjhicVi have been identified is primarily 
a concern of the instructor or simulation director. ^-^ This set re- 
lates to the director's role and motivation of participants. 

In general, mosL developers of instructional simulations seem to 
view the director as a facilitiitor of learning. In discussing the 
i.ustructOTS role in the Inner-City Simulation, Cruickshank strongly 
suggests a non-directive role for the simulation director. He states; 
''For the director, the point to be remembered is that uhe participant 
should have every chance to succeed or fall on his own. ^ Such 
simulations require the director to set the stage by providing 
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orientation and materials and then to keep participants working accord- 
ing .to some predetermined schedule. 

The role of the director appears to be significant and this aspect 
needs investigation. It was found that in research on classroom simula- 
tion at Teaching Research more variance v;as contributed by instructor 
differences than by treatment variables . "^^^ 

"Unless a participant in a simulation perceives the conditions, 
physical and/or psychological, as realistic enough operationally, he 
probably will not accept his role play (if a role-assumpt ion simulator) 
or behave himself /'^^ Participant motivation may be considered a re- 
sponsibi3.ity of the developer, the way the simulation is presented ^ the 
instructor's behavior, and the content of the simulation itself. ]n 
addition, although the mr^jority cji par. ticii;:;:V:L arc cxtrcmsly motivated 
in simulations i desire and ability to functd.on in a siir.ulation appears 
to be related to participant personality differences. 

Issues Involving the Evaluation of Simulation 

A final set of issues relates to the evaluator's role in simulation. 
These include (1) specificity of simulation outcomes, (2) objectivity or 
subjectivity in evaluating performance, and (3) transfer of training, 
These issues are briefly summarir^ed belov;. 

Much raore research is needed on the outcomes of . teacher ^ behavior 
before real specificity in simulation outcomes can be demanded or ex- 
pected. ^^Since there are no valid predictors of teaching effectiveness, 
^^{^Q each simulation director must define his own or borrow from the vjork 
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regarded as acceptable by professional educar.ors. 
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Because of the 



factor and probably others , simul ations often are guilty of involving 

participants with little attention given to the outcomes expected, 

Cruickshank and Broadbent suggest that since developers have 

given less attention than necessary to the problem of defining out*- 

comes, the instructor or the simulation group itself should develop 

some boundaries V7hich define the limits of acceptable participant 
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be}iavior if such boundaries « 

In focusing on the issue of transfer of training, Cruickshank 
and Broaclbcnt conclude that simulation in professional education have 
been available long enough to generate research findings about transfer 
of traiuing/^^^ In fact a substantial ariount of research is required 
to investigate most of the dimensions of simulation, and to va;.idate 
the use of simulation in general . ^"^ 



Through their ovm v?ork and their knowledge they have gained from 
an exhaustive study of the literature, Cruickshank and Broadbent have 
identified seve?-ral major advantages for using simulation in preparing 
teachers* They have found that simulations (1) are relevant, (2) per- 
mit the trainee to be himself, (3) are safe, (A) permit control, (5) 
permit the wedding of theory into * practice , (6) are, economical , (7) 
are engaging psychologically, and (8) promote knowledge of and skill 



Advantages of Simulation 




These advantages are briefly explained below: 
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Simulations are relevant : *'Very often undergraduate students v7ho 
have just completed student teaching bemoan that what they have learned 
in their «.-.ducation classes seems to have little or no application to 
what they must do as teachers/' Those simulations which have dra\vn 
carefully from the real world can hopefully provide a means by v;hich 
personnel in training can be exposed under controlled conditions to 
the most critical aspects of their future v/ork or to elements that 
cannot be reproduced except in laboratory settings,^'^ 

Simulations pe rmit the trainee to b e?, h imself : It is evident that 
the intern or student teacher must attempt, at least superficially , to 
take on the characteristics of the master teacher, even to look like 
him. "This phenomenon, which can br/. c.all::d submerr;cnce of identity, 
prohibits the trainee from being himself /'^^ However, suppose that 
the novice is able to be himself. Since the class is conditioned to 
behave in rather V7ell defined ways introduction of another teaching 
style can cause anxiety among the children. '*0n the other hand, 
simulations are intended (with few exceptions) to permit the participant 
to be himself — to learn about himself as he tries out his unique be- 
havior. There usually are no prescriptions/ 

Sj.mulaLi Qns are safe: The first time a novice teacher encounters 
critical decisiou^:, he is nsually alone in a classrpom. Many unnecesr^- 
ary errors occur as poor decisions are made in the heat of emotion or 
in an effort to maintain the pov/er of the teacher's role. On the other 




hand, simulations permit participants to engage in very serious 
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encounters where they must make decisions and consider the consequences 

thereof • As Cruickshank and Broadbent explain 

The opportunity to confront real problems in 
hypothetical settings permits one to vjork to- 
ward gaining intellectual control over bo- 
hav i or > Errors can be made and studied and 
situations recnacted until the participant 
and/or his instructor feci he is confident 
and able to meet the problem at an intellect- 
ual rather thran at a visceral level. 

Simulations permit control : Simulations permit the instructor to 
control vjhat happens to the trainee even- to the extent tliat different 
trainees can be. exposed to different conditions , 

Simula tions penr.it the v/eddiug of classroom theory a n d practice : 

Although much of proiess^.icnal edi-cation is theoretical, the laboratory 

requisite for contrasting the theory with reality or for testing 

hypothesis is usually unavailable. Simulations can be used for such 
70 

purposes • 

S im u ]. a t i o n s are e c o n o m 5 . c a 1 : Providing laboratory experiences in 
student teaching is unusually time-consuming for staff, not to men- 
tion the interruptions to public school activities. Although it is 
not likely that simulations can substitute for all laboratory experience, 
sufficient evidence exists that they can replace some of it» As. 
Cruickshank and Broadbent report :- 

Simulation training when tested under the most • 
stringent conditions v/as an unqualified success 
as a teaching device..,. It was at least as 
effective as, d'n equal amount of student teaching. 

ERIC 
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Siinulations are psycholor,ically etif^a^^in^ ; The tnost important 
reason for interest in simulation appears to be the overwhelming ex- 
citement: and involvement it creates in participants. In Project Tnsite ^ 
the simulation week was the most exciting part of the x:irogram for many 
of the students. 

Sin ulations are effective in promoting knowledge of group dynamics ^ 

in providing opportunity for improvement of personal skills in group 

72 

work, and in aiding self-evaluation. 

DisadvantaJKcs of Simulation 



Some difficulties surrounding the utilization of simulations have 
boC'.n iAlenti-Cied - Soaa of thc:rje d:*.! f i culticr-i nrn dcL;ci:ibe,d be lev*. 



Simulat ions do^ not fit nea tly into the program . Since they are 
departures from the textbook, they are difficult to introduce into 
the traditional patterns of teaching load, student credit, schedules, 
classroom space, and equipment. 

Simulations often fail to provide empirically deriv e d fee dback . 
Even those simulations that are closed-ended, that is, those th... t pro- 
vide feedback to selected partici.pant responses, fail to provide auy- 
wherc near the range of possible responses to the many different teacher, 
administrator 3 or counselor behaviors. Simulations that are open-ended 
depend upon the v:isdom and training of the participants.^'^ 
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Instructors are not \^all enough acquninted with or trained to 
utilize sinmlations fully : Publishers generally do not feel that train- 
ing persons in the utilization of conmiercinl products is their respon- 
sibility, although li-mited assistance usually is available.'''^ 

S iraulations inay not be v;ell founded or valid : Simulations and 
simulation games are often developed Xv'hich have little relationship 
to real training needs. Each simulation sliould be based upon care- 
ful study of the reference system, "Even v;hen simulations result from 
study of the reference system, the resultant selection of probJems to 
be solved, operatj.ons to be performed, and so forth may arise from 
intuition rather than empiricism. '^"^^ 

Questions in Need of Research 

Cruickshank and Broadbent suggest the following questions for 

further research. 

. Do pei'sons react under simulated conditions 
in the same way as they do in real life? 
Are simulators useful for prediction? 

. What is learned during a simul.ation? 

. IsTiat can be done to increase feedback capabilities? 

. What effect does simul.ation training have on sub- 

77 

sequent performance?'^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO PiVRT II 

Part I of this report summarized tlie state-of-the-art in the use of 
simulation in teacher preparation. Much of the information that was pre 
sented vas taken fron a recent state-of-the-art report vrrittcu 
by Donald Cruickshank and Frank Broadbent. The major areas that 
were discussed in Part I were 1) the purposes for which instructional 
simulation is being used in professional education; 2) the theoretical 
dimensions of instructional simulations; 3) present simulation pro- 
grams for the pre- and in-service preparation of teachers; 4) issues 
to be resolved; 5) the advantages and disadvantages of simulation 
and questions in need of re.^f^.arch . ^ 

Part II of the report presents a detailed description of three 
simulation programs which are presently being used in teacher prepara- 
tion programs. Each of these programs is presented in separate 
chapters. The following is sl summary of each of these chapters. 

Chapter II - Pr oject Ins ite ; The utilization of simulation in 
Project Insite is an example of the use of an integrated simulation 
system. Due to this fact, a rather extensive description is pre- 
sented; detailing the aspects of the total teacher preparation program 
provided by Project Insite. This was done to illustrate to the reader 
the context in which the simulation is integrated into the total pro- 
gram. An extensive account of the procedures used in developing the 
simulation is also provided. It is hoped that as the reader studies 
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Chapter II, he x^'ill be able to identify and relate the aspects summarized 
in Part I to this specific case example. 

C hapter III - Low~Cost Instructional Simulation for Teacher Educa- 
tion: The *^lov;-cost" siinulatiou project is an exairiple of a simulation 
based on the theory of operant conditioning. It illustrates the use 
of established norms for providing feedback to the participant. Again, 
a rather extensive account of the historical development of the system 
is provided. 

Chapter IV - Tn ner-C it.t Simula tion Laboratory : This system is an 
example of a commercial program yhich is available. It:, is especially 
appropriate ±n this report, for it has been developed, by Cruickshank. 
Duo. to this fact, many of the aspects discussed in Part I iare easily 
ir;ir.:iL * rj ::blc! ns one ^Jtudie:: t.hc^ develv:pr;ont: and u:;a of thij; specific 
case example. 

In all of tlie above-mentioned case examples, sample items and in- 
cidents have been provided in the descr ipr.ions . ' Again, it is hoped 
that the reader vill identify and relate the general aspects pre-- 
scnted in Part I to the specific case examples in Part II. The 
author suggests that, after studying the case examples, the reader 
should reread Part I* 



CHAPTER II 
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PROJECT INSITE | 

An Overviev/ of the Project 

Project Insite v/as a six-year teacher education project at Indiana 
University. The program v;as funded by a Ford Foundation grant that 
amounted to almost a million dollars. The grant began in July 19G3 
and teriTiiaialed in June 1969. The project involved an accelerated and 
innovative program for elenientary and secondary teachers. The purpose 
/as 

1. to c>:aMir.e old systems of tracher education 
2* to develop innovations 

3, to conduct experimentation 

4, to sponsor research an4 

5, to produce teaching aids,"^ 

From the beginning the project made two major guarantees; (a) a 
resident teaching ex^jerience, and (b) both the Bachelor of Science and 
the Master of Science in four academic years. The students participating 
in Project Insite enjoyed a special program V7hich carried them through 

2 

an \mdergraduate and a graduate program with four special characteristics: 

1. the combination of several sets of related courses into 
'*b locks** or ''seminars" or 'V/orkshops" 

2, the '^acroclinical^' semester, utilizing educational theory, 

s irau 1 a L io n 5 o i > i;e r vn L .i. o n , p a r L I c i n a t i o a , lue L ho d s i ns t r uc t: ion, 
and s tudeut , teaching in a synthe^. i::ed or integrated experience 
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3. a resident teaching expericice for one semester in the 
fourth academic year 

4. a final graduate semester including a Professional Studies 
Package to complete degree requirements. 

Of special interest to the present report are the activities in- 
volved in one of the components in the four year program; this being 
thci acroclinical semester. The acroc7uinical semester during the Insite 
Project broke v/ith tradition and practice by structuring a program which 
required the full time of the student for' an entire semester. For both 
the elementary and secondary majors the program combined the areas of 
methods and student teaching and wcis couductcd in the environment of 
University Elementary School, Members .~'f the faculty from the School of 
Education and Insite staff associates moved into offices and classrooms 
in the Universit}^ Sch.ools. The goaL iu the acroclinical soiTioster was 
correlation and interrelation of instruction in professional methodology 
with the psychology of learning and student teaching in the hope of 
closing the wide gap between theory ^.nd practice. The major thrust for 
the use of the simulation materials for both, the elementary and secondary 
programs v;ere found in the acroclinical semester. 

Due to the fact that the utilisation of simula.tion vzas somewhat 
different in the elementary and secondary programs, these programs are 
treated separately in this report. The follov;ing section describes 
the elementary program. 
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The Hlcmcntary Teacher Education Program 

As was stated earlier the elementary portion of the Insite program 
made tv/o major guarantees to the students (1) the resident teaching 
experience, and (2) both the B.S. and M.S. degrees in four academic years. 
The nuiTibcr of hours of credit required for the rf.S. degree at the end 
of four years is 160. Although the program is not actually broken down 
into two distinct sections — it continues from the third year into the 
fourth, v;hich no application. requirements or special procedures — the 
undergraduate requlre]i>:jnt for graduation is 12'» hours, the remaining 
36 hours fulfilling the rl.S. requirement. ■ 

Altltough individual student^ s 4 year progrciias may vary somev/hat, 
the diagram illu?;trate.' on Figinrc 1 pre^ient? one possible entire plan 
set out for the Insite student.^ As illustrated in this diagram, the 
undergraduate phase of the Insite program is divi.ded into three major 
areas. In terms of preparation in the academic areas, Insite students 
are required to take a minimum of 63 semester hours. of general education 
including work in the arts, the language arts, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. In addition, each student is required to have an area 
of academic specialization (24 semester hours). ^ Vv^ork in special 
education or early childhood education m^xy also be used to satisfy this 
requirement. It is in the area of professional education -- 29 semester 
hours - in wliich the greatest amount of innovation in teacher education 
occurs. The three one-hour seminars noted below in this category may 
j^'^so be used to satisfy the general education requirements. The Behnvioral 
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^iences Block of courses are also required of elementary majors. 



Unti e rgradu at c Program * 

Cencral E.iu cation 63 hours 

Professional EJucation 7 9 hours 

Specialiiation 24 hours 

£lcctivc5 7-26 hours 



G raduate Prof^rara 

Piiof cs s ional Educ . 21 hours 
Resident Teachi:;^ (J5) 
Professional StuJy Pkg. (6) 



Elcc lives 



15 hours 



Seg ue n c c of P to_£ cssiona V St ltd i c_s « * 

SEMESTER I SEMESTER li SUMMER 

First Year Hs, t u r a I S c i . 5 e (i hr.} 



Second Year Social Sci. 

Sc&x, (1 hr_^) 



Hunani tics Sen. 

_ SI h^-l 



Third Year Creative Arts 

Workshop C S hrs.) 

Human Gxou tli and 



Acroc 1 i ni ca 1 
S=^-D. (16 hrs . ) 



Fourth Year Resident Te aching Professional Study 
(15 hxs .) 



Fig. 1 — The entire plan set out for the Insitc 
student: one possible alternative. 



The following section describes the innovations iutroduccci into the 
professional education component of the program. 

Innovations in Prof cssional Education 

The 29-hour professional education group consists of new courses 
developed to implement the o>:periinental program and to determine if r.uch 
changes arc effective in programs of teacher education. 

The Seminar Co urses: The seminar cour.scs were designed to dc^ijons trate 
the interrelatedness of disciplines within each of the three major fields - 
of study as well as to provide students with an opportunity to see how 
ycholai'S actually deal wifh probleiaa, concem.s, and/or issues related to - 
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a given discipline and field. Each seminar > though moderated by a faculty 
mcinber from the School of Education, was planned and taught cooperatively 
by faculty from several colleges and schools on the Indiana University 

'j'h e Crea tiyci Ar ts Wor ki-hop: The Creative Arts Workshop, offered ex- 
clusively to elementary education majors, v/as developed as an experimental . 
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design involving the areas of art, music, and physical education. The 
v:orkshop was planned and taught cooperatively by representatives from the 
Sclioo3. of Husic; the School of Education;' and the School of Health, Physical 
]i;duc;::.ion , and Recreation. 

The five major concepts premeating each of the arts, x^hich were 
cii-lcctod/ for the purposes of the w^orkshop^ were the follovjing: rhythm 
aifd tima, space and distanco, melody aad line, color and dynand.cs, and 
form and design. '^^ Txv^o weeks of the workship v;ere reserved for actual 
work with elementary pupils. 

Human Growth and Development : The framev;ork of the new course, 
Zr^^I il^ll^fill ££2jltk and Lea r ning , was intended to provide the backdrop 
against v;hich observation, interpretatioii , and analysis could be made of 
teaching-learning situations. This frame of reference had five major 
coiuponents , each consisting of two or three models of theories: Motivation, 
portion ali ty , learning, development, and cognition. Each, component con- 
sisted of two stages: the interpretation and description of what was 
actually taking place in a learning situation; and action, based upon 
interpretation, * 
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In general, the emphasis of the course was upon the development of 
psychological inquiry skills as these related to the various topics under 
consideration. Recognition was given to the fact that many different 
kinds of learning arc possible and that there are different theories for 
each type of learning • "^"^ 

The Acroclinical ScniGster : The most extensive and most comprehensive 

of all the innovations in the Insite program V7as the acroclinical 
12 

semester. Its primary purpose is to bring into closer relationship the 

teaching of methods ■ (prof essional S'tudy) and'^the actual experience of 
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practice teaching. The diagram in Figure 2 presents an overviev: of 



the acroclinical semester for elementary majiors 
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S Y C K O L O G V s i; i; I N A l; s 
Cbso Stuiiy TpftChcr-r'unll Group Intur- 



Tochniquer 



In'ciDCtion 



^ p. nor. s uTi Xi 1 1 c'a ' 



Devi flto 
Bchav Lev 



(iiicludl r.g oljscrve t i o;i , |il .iiM^in;^' , pi'epDrn c Ion , 
partlcljiollon,. •caching) 



Block Ul 
Flo Id Vork 

Oriontutlon 



Professional 
Study 



Block ft 3 

Prof QSSloUQl 
study 



I 



Block 

Profcssloriol 
Study 



OJoctlvos - 
■ Loornir.g Cor.tf<nt 



KAJ-OR TOPICS 



Evalufttion - 
Reporllnc: Pupil Progresfl 



Block <'5 

y\ill Tcochlnc 
p.otjponslbill t Icfi 



Prof osslonfil 
gcc.l norn and 
Clitilcfi iis 
Approprl ate 



Q ^'iG# 2 — An overview of the Acrocl j.nical ScmeGter for Elcniontary majorG, 
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The acroclinical semester places the entire time of the student into 
an integrated experience for one full semester, combining methods, prin- 
ciples of r.di-^cation, and student teaching. Responsibility for students' 
entire program has been placed in the hands of a faculty team consisting 
of nine members — five college faculty plus four college interns. In 
.addition to methods, and student teaching, a multi-faceted flexible pro- 
gram has been devised v/hich also includes use of a simulation package, 
major topic presentations, video-taped teaching, focus on instructional 
media, and a program of standardized testing '^in the elementary school,"^*^ 

Belov? is a summary of each Block in the acroclinical semester. 

Bloc k One : During this block the students were urged to spend 
from one. to tvo v;eeks iu the fio].d prior to the beginning or the 
semester, usually in schools in their. home communities. This 
ey.perience. later was compared to si tuitions in the simulated school 
and in the University eieriiiiin cary school. Iw this manner, students 
were exposed to different methods of operating elementary schools > 
varying from the conventional to the innovative school,"^ 

T[ie \cork on campus began with an orientation phase. During 
this tir.ie students participated in a concentrated period of observa- 
tion in their* assigned classrooms. In addition to observation, 
students vjere taught the use of daily attendance records and any 
other forms and/or procedures dealing with the mechanics of running 
a class smoothly. These include any practices or materials which 
the cooperating teacher might feel appropriate for the person just 
beginning his student teaching.-^''' 

Block Two : This entire block concentrated on the "major 
topics,^' those basic elem.ents of teaching which are comm.on to all 
method areas: (1) objectives, (2) learning, (3) content, (4) mater- 
ials, C5) educational media, (6) inquiry, (7) method, (8) planning 
and organising, (9) evaluation, and (10) reporting pupil progress. 

The general aspects of each tonic were presented to the students 
as a whole by one of the m.embers of the faculty team, follov;cd by a 
small group discussion \-;ith individual methods prof essors, -^^ Classes 
were held regularly throughout the day during this block. 
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I^loc k Three : During this period there was a continued emphasis 
on professional study, but opportunity vjas provided for student 
tcacliing activities (four half -days). During this . time students 
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participated in the first niajor overall evaluations of their work 
tlius far in the semester. The college faculty v/as divided into 
two teams for conference purposes. Each team consisted of a re- 
^ -nresenta tive from each of the specialized- nethods areas. Individ- 
ual f -.cul ty-student conferences v;ere scheduled for each student. 

Block Four : Students now moved into half-time student teach- 
ing responsibilities. Only two formal niethods classes w^ere scheduled 
each day. Major topic presentations \:ere United to one a week. 
Th<* laajor eir.pnar;i.s of th.::^ .student's professional study during this 
period dealt with evaluation. 

Block Fiv e: As students began full- time teaching , their con- 
tacts v/ith the University faculty continued on an individual basis, 
except for seminars that- were scheduled one afternoon a week. The 
conteiit of these ser.iinars varied considerably. Frequently, the focus 
w a 3 up on ins t r u c t i on al pro b 1 c rr.s re 1 a' t e d " r. o t he va r i. o u s academic areas. 
At other times tlicy dealt v/it-h orgc-niza tior.al problems or centered 
attention on discipline and classroom -[management . -^^ 

The Use of Siiuu]^ajtion l_n__the 
Ac r o c lin ic. al Se:r.es t er 

The prograra of th:.-. acr ocJ.j.ni c.al £;ei".ester vras ioriually initiated 

through siuiulation. A schedule of the activities provided during Block 
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i^l of the ■ acroclinical semester is provided in Figure 3. 





Or jcnial ion to U.-iivc-ri^ : ty Schools 
Oi-ji.TUntloa to individual rsr,: oo:r:S 
•.Introduction to vi"ofcsslonal ttiidy 



• Fi^::;* 3^ — The schedule of activities provided in 
Block //'\ of the Acroclinical ^jcrriOGtcr* 
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As is indicated in Figure 3, a full xv^eek of instruction was devoted 

to a study and analysis of a simulated community and its schools. At 

this junct'ire simulation served to provide a common reference point for 

elementary majors as they began their professional study and analysis of 
21 

teaching. As an introductory component, the neophyte teacher was . n- 
troduccd to teaching in its larger context rather than relating to class- 
room procedure per se. Simulation, then, was a type of readiness activity 

in which students develop an appreciation and understanding of the 

22 

total role played by the teac;ier. The foj.Xowing section provides a 
further rationale for the use of simulation in this program. 

The Rationale of Simulation as it was 
Used in the Elementary Program 

The simulatic»n phase of t]\zi prc^.-'c'sn v;a:v de.S2/^:\ctd to provide a common 

experieiice in seeing and observing a total school setting, Froiii it a 

student could be expected to gain an understanding of the responsibilities 

and the problems related to an actual school environment before he begins 
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his student teaching and professional study. The simulated exfjerience 
helps students get off to a smoother start and, at the same time, helps 
them maximize the advantages of their total experience in the aero clinical 
semester. 

Through simulation it is anticipated that college students in this 

preparatory stage will develop 

1. greater sensitivity to the varying roles that elementary 
teachers must play and to the demands made on them. 

^ 2. greater sensitivity to the tremendou?:: importance of 

^PJ(^" knowledge and understanding of the needs of the pupils 



3. awareness of the v/ays in which coiamunities and schools 
differ in terms of philosophy, policy, and modes of 
operation. 

awareness of the importance of the climate and atmospliere 
which teachers develop .'.n their classrooms . 

Through their simulated experiences it v/as hoped that Insite students 

v;ould become highly sensitive to an understanding of the great variation 

to be found in America's schools. 

A major theme running throughout the simulated program and the acro- 

clinical semester v;as that the elementary teacher is a decision-maker. 

Attention and energies v/ere concentre: ted greatly on the decisions that 
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teacheis must make in every facet of their work. 

All the F.aterials that V7cre gathered for the simulat.ad schoo] wor^^. 

2 8 

g a t h Q r e d to serve one p> r i rae oh j e c t i \ e. : _to f o r c e t he^ sti udent to t ako 

ac tio n up on a criti c :i 1 sit: u a 1 3. o n o c c u t: r i n 2 in t he cnvirouTncnt of the 

scho o]. aud/ or classroo m. 

The simulated situations involved pupils, teachers, principals, 

parents 5 and other personnel. In each case, one point v/as outstanding: 

the student teacher was required to make a decision about it. 

In this v;ay, the Insite student enjoyed the 
rare opportunity of examining a problem, 
deciding v;hat action to take, but avoiding 
the need to ''suffer the consequences" of a 
possible mistake. He became familiar with 
the responsibilities of a teacher before 
he ac tually exercised them Viimself • -^0 

The Planning for the Simulation 

The initial planning began during the 1964-65 academic year when 
^Insite staff members made an exploracory study of simulation and its 

ERJC 
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potential for the Insite Project. The University Council for Education<al 
Administration (UCEA) materials were studied in great detail, in addition 
to other reserved materials, (including JCirsh's materials). 

Dr. Luvern Cunninghain of the University of Chicago was invited to 
make several presentations of UCEA materials v/nich seemed to hold special 
proirdse for the training of elementary teachers. By late spring 1965 , the 
decision had been made to move ahead in the development of a simulated 
program to be used by students participating in the acroclinical semester. 
Exploratory contacts were made V7ith the Griff.ith, Indiana, public schools 
i^egarding possible cooperation in the development of a simulated program. 
Dr* Cunningham agreed to participate as a consultant on this Osspect 
of the Insite Project. 

3 jc. ve lop rrst n t c o n t j.n u d dv, r i lu; t]\v. r; r of 196 5 , The E 1 e m o. n t a^: y 
Acroclinical Planning Team CEAPT) identified the kinds of materials, 
data, and types of situations which might prove desirable in the develop-- 
ment of a simulated program. These V7ere categorized in several distinct 
v/ays: 

1. instructional activities and problems 

2. discipline or beliavioral problems 

3. relationships with professional and non professional stafi 

4 . parent-- teacher relationships 
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5 . matters of policy 
The kinds of data to be gathered for the mythical classroom included 
the class roll, ages of pupils, I.Q. and achievement test scores, report 
-cards, other data from accumulative folders, samples of pupil work 
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including routine assignnGnts , classroom texts or examinations, and 

special project-reports, themes, and so forth. Other significant facts 

such as the prupils' attendance and health records and informtion about 

his family v;ere also available. Other information requested of teachers 

included v/eekly lesson plans, grade books, and copies of letters or 

notes from parents and/or principals. 

There were then tv;o things to consider in the development of the 

S">iulated program. One had to do with the gathering of various types of 

data v;hich v/ould help the student develop a reasonable understanding 

of and feeling for what was taking place in the community, in the school 

and particularly in the simulated classes. Here -the focus V7ould be on 

observation. The other kind of data would be those in v;Iiich a problem 

was involved, or at least in \-hich sor.ie. kind of acl.ion or decision by 
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the teacher was required. 

Early in 1966, efforts were^ concentrated on the collection and pro- 
duction of materials. Meetings v/ere held v;lth each respective principal 
and classroom teacher v;ho v/as cooperating in tliis phase of the project - 
The decision had been made to use tV7o classrooms, one at -the intermediat 
level and the other at the primary level, for purposes of data gathering 

\ 

Early focus V7as on collecting materials\illustrating actual V7ork of 

students, primarily in the areas of language arts, mathematics, social 

studies, and science, A photocopying machine placed in the Griffith 

elementary school made it possible to copy materials before as well as 
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after they had been evaluated and marked. 
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Arrangements v/ere made to do filming during the monCh of April. One 

day vzas spent in each of the two classrooms for this purpose. Additional 

slides were taken of the simulated classrooms and of their respective 

schools- Many slides of the conununity had been taken previously during 
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earlier visits to the community. 

In May attention was directed to the developiuent of audio tapes. A 
list of the topics for "critical incidents" was developed by the EAPT 
and sent to the cooperating faculty meiubers at Griffith for their 
reaction. Some of the incidents, of course, had never occurred in tlie 
actual classes. Other incidents had tako.:! place and could vrell serve 
the purposes of Insite's simulated program. Dr. Buffie and Insite 
audio-visual personnel went to Griffith for t:v;o days for the purpose of 
audio taping. Dl/icu^sions vrcrt-: halo v;lt:h each pr:iTicipal and teacher 
regarding the final selection of incidents to be taped- 

The tapes v;erc developed so that t*hey could be. used in tv;o v/ays: 

(a) to introduce a problem^ or (b) to fdllov; up a problem that had been 

presented to college students earlier (the concern being the solution 
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rather than the introduction of a problem) . Other tapes involved 
discussions among the superintendent and his principals regarding 
varj.ous community and school matters. 

The Materials that were Produced 
for the Simulation 

For production purposes, two schools and two classrooms were 

selected. One school was a very, very old building which at one time 




scd all of the elementary and second. iry students in the entire 
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community. The other school had been built vjithin the last five ye.ai-s. 
There were, of course, some rather marked contrasts bcUv^een tho. r;icilitic 
of the two buildings. For purposes of film production and coll.oction of 
"critical incidents," tv;o classroom teachers v/ere selected , one. from eacl 
building. One teacher wiio taught at the fourth grade level, va:-i ;.in ex- 
perienced teacher of some seven or eight years and had a rather relaxed 
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style of teaching. The other teacher was a second <;rade teaclier in 
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her second year of teaching and was very highly organized. Pilms, 
slides, and audio tapes were produced in .each school setting. Ti}<.-.se 
are described in detail below- 
Hot iqn_Pd^ctjjre^ Four films were produced, two of each ela.s$;. 
Tiiese films run approximately 20 minutes each. For each classroom, 
one film depicts a typical morning's activities, another the altcirnoon 
activities. Nearly all aspects of the curriculum — including the appear- 
ance of special teachers for music and art and the physical education 
activities directed by the classroom teachers — have been dealt v:itri at 
one time or another throughout the school day. 

Film Clips : In addition to the four films, there is also available 
a short film clip of three or four minutes in length. Tiiis ozcerpt is 
taken from the actual film of the fourth grade class at work. In this 
excerpt are three ^Vrxtical incidents" — situations -which require action 
by tne teacher. In one situation .a boy accidentally hits a girl in 
the head vjith his chair as he is carrying it to the reading circle. 
Another incident involves a boy^v7ho is cleaaing out his desk during the. 
-^"liddle of a class discussion, and the third Incident relates to a boy 
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searching throu^^h the teacher's desk. TiiUi cxccyvl: is used during the 

sinmlation week as one exaiiinle of siluiaCio as requjrd.ng inmiediate do- 
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cisions on the part of thc-i Lcacher. la this situation co.llege students 
see the actual results because each situation actually occurs in the 
film itself, shov/ing how the teacher handled it. 

Sli de Tra n.s parencies : In addition to Lha filviS, hundreds of 2 2 
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colored slides were taken of every aspect of coinraunlty and school life. 
Through slides thcinselves it was found that one can learn a great deal 
about the community as well as about tVic: srhool:- riwd their operation. 
In addition to tlie slides and films, a *^i">^- .v:.! ide-tapc presentation 
was developed. An audio tape contains a running corrjiientary of the older 
school provided by Robert Kurt:^^ princin:i]. of Franklin Elementary School. 
A coi.iplote tour of tiie school facilities and grou.uLs is provided by the 
color slides. The tape narration was edited to fit the slides showing 
the school. This presentation runs appro:-:imately 15 winutes in length. 

Audio Tapes ; Each classroom teacher cooperated in tlie production of 
two audio tapes. On one tape the teacher provided background information 
on a number of }ier students. Most of fen these were students v;ho had 
some kind of probl .ems that caused lier to be conce.rned about them, such, 
as poor academic v/ork, behavlorj grading^ or some physical ailment.' An 
effort was also made ".o get background information about thic average and 
extremely capable students as V7ell. Th.e other tape deals vzltli actual 
situations and/or critical incidents that occurred during, the academic 
year in which these^ m.aterials were being produced or collected. In the 
preparation of this second tape^ teachers, administrators, and parents 
participated in various role-playing situations. 
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It was through the usq of: these tapes that many of the critical 
incidents v;ere introduced. These incidents d«^alt with such matters as 
gradincj, promotion or failure, swearing cn the playground, academic 
difficulties, calling the teacher by his first name, and so forth. One 
of the actual transcriptions used in the Insite program is presented 



III. W— - 

Mrs , C (teacher) ; 

Mrs. J (parent): 

Hr.s. C: 



Mrs . J : 



\'J is really working up to 
his potential and making 
fine progress , 

Rov; do you determine this 
potential? 

Oh^ we have several 
achie vcr.-C'nt zc-s t scores 
and I.Q. f.corej . They *re 
quite accurate and give 
us a pretty good picture 
of v:hat to orpect oi: each 
child. 

What is VJ^s I. Q. score? 



y'^C.^ ^« — -A excjrr.ple of one of the transcripts taken from an audio-- 
taped "critical incident**' 



In addition to the above tapes, interviews \^arci held V7ith the 
principal of each building and v;ith the superintendent. Each principal 
spoke specifically about his individual building situation — the facili- 
ties, background, and capabilities of teachers and pupils, educational 
^•^rogram, personal phij.osophy, school policy, and so forth. The super- 
gntcndent focused hifi comments more broadly on the^^community at large and 
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the relationship of the school to the conununity. 

^ Materials Used Directly as it CainG from the Schoo3. : Besides the 

materials v.hich actually involved production, a great many materials 

were simply reproduced- A Xerox machine v/as rented and placed in the 

school system for a period of tv70 months. In addition zu cumulative 

folders, the actual products from the pupils v;erG copied before and after 

the teacher had evaluated the students' v;ork. The materials tliat were 

reproduced included reports, texts, themes, routine assignments of various 

types and communic/i tions: froii) parents and adminis 'craTors . Actual last 

names of parents and children v:ere, of course j remavc^d from all printed 
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matter used by the college students. 

In- basket-out-b nsket ^-Faterials : The materials received via communi- 
cations from parents. acmini::Lrvi tors , and other profesi^ianal and nori- 
professional personnel v/ere used in the development of our in-basket-out- 
basket materials. These items v;ere used in a variety of assignments to 
stimulate decision making. Such materials as the following typically 
cross a teacher's desk and require action of some type or another. Some 
of the situations described in this set of materials are represented in 
Figures 5 through 8. 

The School Sur v ey and the Sociological Study : In addition to the 
materials v/hich v:ere reproduced for use ia the teacher education program^ 
two other publications were also used. The first of these was a school 
survey conducted by Indiana University, while the second publication 
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SITUATIOIi 1 

Oi\c t'.oming shortly after school opened in the 
fali ^;is5 Ewart found the folio v,'irig note in ficr box. 

I 

I 



I 



riease be prepared to describe: one, n'oljt 
iiimccl i.it e reaction to su:n a note; two, the various 
action ulternativc^ vo^ would consider in this sit- 
uation; thrce^ the possible consequ*»nces of each 
tZtcrnative; and four, your decision and subsequent 
ftCtion. 



Fig. 5 — Am example of a Situation utilisu.r-^; the Jn-M?.ar:kc t 
approachc 



SITJ^TIOK S 
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Most st:ites have cos»pulsor>* attendance laws vhich 
rc<^uirc pupils to be in school Lotvcicn the a2.cs of 6 
tind 16, Ccacr.nlly spcafcinj;, pupijs nay be absent fro a 
school only for r en son 5 of personal iiinoss or reli- 
gious observance. 

In Griffith, s hcol policy requires that parents 
sccviro pcrraission before ta'r.ir.;; pupils cut of school 
for reasons other i.han the atcvc. Ourin^ the 1365-66 
school year Mrs. Chantiler ind Miss Evart received the 
following notes: 




ft'hjit action would you talc regarding these notes? 
NVticc that the second note has been sent to ?jr, 
lUnaJ: end returned with his cocnerit> 

Consider the 1 ol 1 ov i n^:^ : What responsibility does 
the teacher have to help pupils with " u, ake - uy* work" 
In each case? 



Fj.£;, 7— An oramplG of a Situation utilizing the In-baskct approach, 
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SITUATION 7 

The following is tai^en fron an actual convcrsatioa 
botvccn Mrs. Ch^r.iilcr and Mr. Kuriz (principal), 

*'This B.ornir. during sont: of our nor nine exercises 
Grcp wal^^cd bchir.d z,y desk ziid lUst casually r o n:a r k e d 
that ho hoped thai i h i s t i r. c he w c u 1 J r. ' t K ji y o t h i i 3 
in roadinp, that ho needed all A's on his report card 
in order to ^ci thit $S,00 froa his dad. He just 
walked right on past kg and back to his sc^it." 

Had this hapjicned to nc:, I wcul d , , » 



SITUATION 3 

One day in Knrch , Mrs. Ch3n,-*]cr ^avc hov fourth 
jrAde class 2 0 1 i i 1 i c a : i or* p rob Ions to so', vc. The 
iissijnr.cnt involved r.is 1 1 i p 1 / 1 p. ivo, t:ircc, and tour 
difit fociors by a one dif, it fcctor. She vas partic- 
ularJy interested in :ier pupils' :ibility to regroup 
{also knov.n as "carrying"} accurately, Cor.pu t a t ior^a 1 
a.- curacy was also oC irttcicsL ;o hex. 

iioc Appendix A. "grade*' each paper (key provided). 

Once the abovo a s s i s::- ^ r.t is conp 1 ? too , yo'j vil] 
\fC. I ho '--n the- t c 1 1- . t '* i; r d /;■ d c o p . c . " 

Be prepared to discuss ihc folio win?, questions; 
Vh a t d i s I i n c t i I" 7> , if a a y , should be r; i"» J. u bet ><" e e ;i 
J r a d i n routine a s s i g ri mI e n t s » such as this owe , and 
tests or c X a r, i r. Tv : i r* s 7 After a a 1 y : i r. the r p s u ; t s 
of this ass i £n:.,cn t , whaw xould you see as the ricxt 
instructional step? 



SITUATION 9 

Mot uncorTTjon for the beginriinn teachers is 
i "-i:a'. i '^n such as the following,. 

" i r- uppo 5 e that I do h avc an unusual first n ar.c , 
. 0:; jir , J f i :: d t h a t vh c n the children a c t u i ^ / 1 a v e 
the buiiding th.-y turn around and say, 'good -bye 
Ciar^ • or as they £0 y the window they yell at ae , 
'Sfic you later, Orr.a ." 



Had this hap per I to kc I would 



Fig« e — An oiaraplo of throe nituations utilizing tiic 
In-baske t ^>pproach • 
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S ini u la 1 1 o n i w A c t io n 

As indicated prevxoiii:^?.y , diiG progriiin package of simulated materials 
was designed for a 25 hour block oi! ins true Ulou and was used to Introduce 
tlie acroclinical semester. It was, in fact, lha foundation on v/hich 
everything else v/:is built — tlie professional study and student teaching 
activities. In addition to the class instruction, students v:ere re- 
quired to do i^oine- outside v/ork. TiiL-* usually referred to the reading 
of handouts (tlie lU and Purdue studies} or the preparation of v/ritten 
statements rof^arding t]:o s..;jut;iGit l.. : ' c^^l li:cldents. The follov/ing 
section describes the cl ':..:sroc:n: cy-:rJ.:ui\:Loi\,: \;'i;*-ch \7ere eiiiployed durinf^ 
the simulation. 

Different types of cleo5;roon) or :;-:-5nizai:ion v;ora used during the 
simulation period as v:el 1 p.s thro\\i:]iO\.\'c the academic semester. For 
certain purposes > large ^rroup sessions appeared to be ideal. "Large 
group" in this case usually referred to a student body nuiTiboring from 
25 to stud e n t s . For other a c t j. v j. t i as in v; ) li c ii nin >: in um stud en t 
participaLion vjas desired > the large group was subdivided into four 
smaller groups for inq uiry-disciission purposes. These groups ranged 
in size froTQ six to twelw^ studcntrs. 

During the initial s Lates of the sirsiulatcd v;ork , foeus was on 
hypo thosiiiing J making observ^itions , and generalizing about the simulated 
^ coimiiunity and its schools. Once the general background of the community 
^ilMlliiii and its schools had been acconiplijiied , focus vA-ns on various types of 
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situations v/hich actually occurred in this school system. Generally 
speaking, none of the incidents utilized in this program related specif- 
ically to instructional procedures used by the teachers in direct face- 
to-face contact with pupils. Rather, attention centered on those kinds 
of activities that typically relate to the bep.inning tcaciier's exper- 
ience — for that matter, on situations that constantly occur in the 
exi:>erience of all teachers. The kinds of situations depicted v;ore 
seldom dealt vith to any appreciable degree in the regular conventional 
teacher program. Tiie fallov;inf; sections sui-.^innrise the sc^:isions and 
daily activities for tb.e veek of the simulation. 

The Fir sr. _ B 5 >' 

7^;*cal■^:* the fi7-^-L d-^y c T th .: r aCod : = f'^;ra::; vas also the 5n-- 
troduction to tlie acrocJ.inical .seinc'.st<:r ^ it v;as necessary to provide- 
some sort of general orienlation to the entire program at this time. 
Tiie diagram in Figure 9 illustrat:es an outline of the first days 
actxvities . 

Kor.d?.Y J rt r oou c t ion x . ..—v. _ , 

A %/ ; — . l t . i- - i . i> Lc dc on o t i on : If you vcrc f. on.? to live in s 

A.f{. ''nclcorc to the In52tc Acroclmical Sc-rjcsler" i-^r ■ * . ■ , . 

Dr, Arthur Rice, Executive Coordinator you? 

J ^. rr w r> - rn Listsugccstionsontransnarcncics; c.f. 

Intioduction of Faculty, Overview of ProKran, . ^. . . , , . 

, . ^ ,. . - ... ^ -J recrt-;H.ional facilities, politics, social proL- 

AssociatcCoorJinator for hlc:ncr.t3ry Education Icr-s cc 

- -v ,-1, Study ofsiri!;l2to<I concvunity by c^oans of 

Cattnus Oricnl.Ttlon ^ours, CoUcro Interns <iij . , ■ - • 

^ * i»? p.> , J 1 3 d c s , t r J n s a r en i: 1 c 3 , an u i aj)-j 5 . 

, . ^ . . . ^, , , . - D i c u s s i o :; o t* f i r f- 1 1 n -J" r e 5 s i o'.i s i n t c r r. s 

"Readiness for bimulation-.Thc-Dincnsions of lniti?.l r xr c : . t i on s a. idomific;! i nutation. 

Teaching -An mtroductoiy icctuic i;^^ excerpts tr.7:.; school =upc:in- 

tcndent to provide- additional in lortaticn or to 
verify initial hypotheses and/or cb s l- r .-a t i ons . 

As_s_i r n 't d T_?_a<3Jjn ^. s i 
l.U. Survey: "A Cooperative btudy of the Pub- 
lic School of G , Indiana." 

Purdue Sociological j^tudy: "The Study of Social 

Chan['c in G . Indiana." 

(These 5 h c u d c : I ;-. e r s i-* b s t .t n t : a t <^ o b s c r v a t i o n r. 
' ' crj-rovideadditionalinforriationaboutchc 

Q -cor.c.unityO 

f ERJC An outj.inc of the firct day»G activiticG of the cinmlation, program. 
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The introduction to the simulation program consisted of the first 
and only lecture during this phase of the acroclinical semester. The 
lecture was entitled "Readiness for Siiaulation--The Dimensions of 
Teaching." Using the work of /jiderson and Bruner as primary bases 
for connientary , the teaching; px'ofession was contraf^ted to other pro- 
fessions, particularly that o^ the medical profession at the turn of 
the century. I'^arious stereotypv-^s of 'V:uccessf ul " teachers were described 
Students^ attention was directed to .three major aspects, or dimensions, 
of teaching; tlie learner, the teaclier arid the curriculum. The abilities 
of observation cind diagnosis v:ere the skills that vrere enphasized 
throughout the siiuulated phase of the i:tudeat3 work. 

Th e after no on session \:^: s d e vo t \ d t o a n ai "i y z i s of t h e s i.v.u 1 a t e d 
comrjunity and, in a sense, the real thrust of the acroclinical seines tei: 
v/as unden/ay .^^^ After the introductory lecture, nine distinct sessions 
followed with focus beginning on the community and centering more 
specifically on individual schools, classrooms , and children. 

The first session (P .K. ) focused on the simulated conmiunity . 

The stated purpose of 'the session vras: 

a result of this erq^erienco students identify . 
with the simulated community of vjhich they will 
be a part during simulation sessions. 

Tlie media and procedures used are described in Figure- 9. 
It appears that at the close of the c^eriencc students v;cre be- 
ginning to become involved with the ].ife of the coniiiiunity and to evidence 

. . 4 

concern about its strengths and weaknesses in reJation to family living. 
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The Second Bay fS-ssions II St III) 

Tha focus for the second session (clay tv7o^ A.M.) v:as The Schools. 

The stated purpose f or ^this se^;sion was: 

As a result of this experience students bc'.^';iTi 
to study the schools of the corn::;uni ty from 
the point of: view o£ the teachor making a de~ 
cision about joining the f acult y . 

The focu5 for the third session (P.M.) v;as The Classrooms. The 
stated purpose being: 



The diagram prcf:cntod in ri?;ure 10 presents the schedule of activities 



I'Juring the l.iiird sessi.cu stucterit?-:. '.'ere a 
to confirm or reject earlier conclusions cA: 
which they "nad arrivod regarding tfie sir.ujatcd 
schools on the basis of additio^ael inioriv.ation 
afforded the:ii by the films. Their involvement 
in the "critical incidents" furtlier intensified 
their identification v:ith 60 th pupils and teachers . -"^^ 

The second session " involved the students further in the life of the 

community and its reflection in the sch.ools. 



Most of the students began to have a special 
interest in one or the other of tlie schools 
as they reacted strongly to the principals 
and to the physical r.ctting. They v;ere in- 
trigued by the "critical incidents" and ea[]er 
to explore tlie problerjs. suggested by the 
film clips. 51 



A'^ a result of tliis e:-.-^ierienco students identify 
•with teachers and ch/Lldren in tiLO. eiir,ulated 
classrooins and becoiri-:'. involved in solvin:; pro-^ 
bleiPiS created by selected "critical incidents , "*^^^ 



for the second day. 
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It v;as found that 




CI 



Tuesday 

A.M. The ^\c\xoo}\ 

Tc^'d '(\uQi~Cion: If you were going to teach in 
one of the schools i r. this corT.unity, wnat thines 
vou]<J you hope to find? 

List sogcestions on transparencies: e.c. 
physical facllitius. . pupil services, speech 
ntul hccirinj: proi; rot:;; , in5truction.il resources, 
A-V n-atcrials, liljrar/, p ro l e r> s : o L ciateri:ils, 
St-'I»:»1 CMuntu ry tcach.Mjj; rioteriai. * inscrvicc 
p r o i; r a :r. r» , etc. 

Introduction vf the two schools to be studied, 

A. F School 

(Z) lS-ui;»utc slide type presentation 

describing the s c r. o o 1 
(2) ^pp rop r i at c excerpts from the 

principal 
M School 

( J j s 1 i U o p r c s c.T t a 3 0 :i r. n a discussion 



in tcr;.is of initial expectations 
(2) appropriate tape excerpts fros . 
principal 

(stia 1 1 £roup:; ) * 

Discussion of the two schoois covering such 
questions as these: 

A, In K-liat vnys were the schoois alike and 
ail f cren tr 

B, X'hat cx-io'cRce was f;iven to sh 
that the schools were ir.coiirig 
of the c :^ ;i :i i tv? 

C, Kss there ^ny evidence thct the atr.os 
in the two schools w^, Lx-.' 

i*. Jn Khich sc;,Gol woui " 
WhyT 



or ir.pl y 
e e e J r. 



you preior to teach? 



Introduction to fii.-^rd exccr-.ts o ti-'-.^^c 

A. Desk cleaning situation 
"Crackca head" t^vent 

the critical incidcr^^^r """''^ reacting 

A- Tossible alicrr.atives of 
take 
The 
C. The 
tion 



action or.c could 



consequence? of rrcsc 



P.M. T iw' r t n ♦JSCS ( s IT, j 1 c r ou p 5 3 

ii'is cuss ton of ossicnmcnt on the two critical 
Incidents 

A, Oipcuss possible c.use.. of the incident 
in tcrcis of its beini: "critical " 

B, Analyze possible a 1 1 e rn aVi'Tc rTnu iu:>. 
portini; rationale as well as their con- 
sequences . 

C, Choose one position representative of 
the groups best choice, 

Reports ov. best ways of handlir.^ critical ir.ci 
dents fror,j one student frosj eac;» ^ roup - - re a c : i . 
from total class to follow each presentation 

Filtis (Part I--mora:r.g sessions) of ^!ra. C 

School) ,.:id Mis5 (W __ Schooi) 

in a c t i o r. 1 n t n e classroom in o r d*e r""'f o 

A. See how U.c critical incidents were 
actua 1 ly hcirtdlcd . 

B. Introduce the sinulatioa of two differ . 
teachers ar.d their pupils, 

C. Contrast the two c3assroosi situations. 

CsEiall groups) 

Discussion on contrasting the two classes in 
terns of 

Opening activities 
b. Teac.\cr-pupi 1 learning situation 
C , Motivation 

V, Teacher's expectations regard ini^ pupil: 
ncodcaic performance and soc i a 1 be hivic 

Transitions froD one activity to another [iroc- 
duros, pacing, etc,) ' 

Lcp Yriing eavi roiiEie:\t s - -bu 1 ieti n boards, use ci 
shelves and corricr5, learning centers, etc. 

/'..-J"..'' ^''^ ^ iL * i t * c n : 

t.T : ^ 1 1 \-. \ 0 t ;i e -/o i : o v i :\ ^ i o c : i ; } c :j 1 i c i ? 
(^:itl-oduCcd with tii:cs) using the guidelines n 
viouslycciitioncd: 

CO S swearing 

'C2j B copying from the oncyclcpec 



Fig, 10 — An outline of the socond d 



ay's activities for the simul^ltlon pror;rarru 



The Third Bay (Sessions IV and V) 

Sessions IV and V were both, focused on the students. The purpose 
for these sessions are as follov7s: 

Session IV: As a result o£ this exi:)erieace 
students enlart^c their vicv? of available 
sources of inforrjation about pupils and 
begin to use tiiis inf ormat:ioa in decision-- 
Q making about pupils. 52 

ERIC 
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Session V : As a result of this experience 
students have further opportunities to see 
pupils as individuals and to recognize the 
need for meeting individual differences.^^ 

The diagraiTj in Figure 11 presents the schedule of activities for 

Session IV and V (Wednesday A.M. and P.M.) 



cdnes-tJiy A. . S5 . 

Tfvc Pu^lj. 

b'isculis ass i gn^vcnl course of action, cons cquon ces , 
rat 5 or.a Ic 

Presentation of *"bcst" procedures for handl'ing cri- 
ticoi incidnct:^ lol loved hy t It c5.c activities: 

A. Lister, to tapes describing the bac^s round 

ofthc. two pupils. 

B. Kc-cvalu::io previous decisions in Hc^t 



of new iniorr.at 
C. Li 5 to:: ic ::.pe 
actual h^vTidliTi^ 



: 0 r. . 

i cs cr I bi ^ t ri c t o acii c r ' s 
o; tiiC two inciccTits. 



Individiijl an.-lyi.is and scall rroup discusficns ci 
class r.at eriil s : 

A. Cuai folders 

B. St^nda rd i i^'d test scores (coxpositc) 

C. Class s cli e G u I e s 



Disci: sjicn cC cl.-i$3 r.atoria'. 

A, General ob o r*. ;i t i on s c 
f. . r:i?t c c.-i;! cr;.i c ^ehl.-v:-; 
C. 2r<:cllcctu5i 



i c u s or* 
T/Up; Is ' b." 



C r a d im 1 p r e s c r. t a t i o r, of J 
order to arrive a pa^s 



rrouT.d 



I ii 



ca 5 e - s t 

d -r c i s i c r. , : : c »; 1 r. - 

(c.icr. of the foLir jrr'j;js 
vc:t add ; : : or. J i 
c a j u c ^ r. c r. t to* 
-5 to ♦ i point 



nine with a taped ror. 
the dk'cision to bo ~aJc 
of stuJints voro pro grc-s s i vc J y ,^ 
i iif 01 ^:at i on and instructed to r.a 
pass or fail J ut: iiii^i: 

s-calc based or* tho i r. lo rr-.:. c i or. zivcn tricir iirou::.) 
A. Group i--r.o in i orr.n t : on 2ivc7i other than 
prcvicuslj- provided via. fi:=:s , slides , and 
cun folders 

b. Croup r--in addition to Group i's anfcrr.a- 
tJon, i^iven authentic ex. triples of J 
school vc) r k , c . c • s c i o r, c t c .s t , ». a t If , 
l.incu.a^-.« Artb .ir.d social studios par.crs 
(lor the ^icst parr Uni'L-adab j e } 

C. Group addition to the above, vievcd 

a trai'.t.paicnay of z note fror. J 

ttothcr ^tati■.lK probJcns with poSTTcTlTh 
«:^d cxpiaininc prahlcr^s rciatir.r to J 
provioijs y\:hbcd fir.jvrs 

D. Croup ^--received tho re.r.aindcr of the totaJ 
picture, sevrn-:';i:-.jic taped de.-^cription of 

. b^^cki: round 



E 1 V 0 n i a 



P.M. Student reports on four groups' dccisior.-. -o nais 
or fail J * 

A. Sharing of total i nf or^'.a t i o r 
ciorninj;: scssio7\ 

B. Discussion of criteria to \'c Ubcd :'r. r 
arriving at pass or fail dcciiior.r. lu zcn- 
eral 

Continued analysis of pupils in th»: total clar.s- 
roon 5ituntio3!--prc^cr, tation of C i.-J r 

filrj!i C^'arr I I - - : t o r r. a o n s o s 'i i o fJ i i ^-.i' c-y 
diAti;5sio7. 5 of p<:rt;ncrM quL'Stion>; 

A. What pvovisionr; ^fcrc tiTiuc for i i v n*.:. ^ 1 
d i f f c re ri c c £ 

B. In v'hai va>'5 were the two teacherii .'if- 
fc ren t 7 

C. Xhat D;;^ht be happening; JurinK t;:jcr; 
not Y i c V L* d in t h o f i 1 n ? 

D. V^hpt i r.;M' c k-d vyu c*. ■. ncr ro*^. i t i v •■ 7- 
nej:atjvc-iy concern mr i v.d i .' ; d u n. : \^t.;\,il'.: 

E< How WON let you Qoz,pi,Tn certain ;.^r- 
forr.ancc in the fil.15 to their liAt.: i 
the c\ir; i"c l.ler^? 

rocu siC'.iatioas o i f : crc r, ^ i y ? he-.? 
G - In what v y 5 r. i c r, t J h n v p v v 

dealt with differently by Miss b. or by 

you B'i hci' teacher? 
H . In what ; 0 o n v.- 0 u J d y 0 prefer to be p 1 « : t 4 

as a 5 t u J 'J n t teacher? iV h y ? 

A s s i g r. ij^en t s t o bc^ * 
Reactions to the following Ln - Baskets C*ji-P.-)r. ic:s 
itcpi: 

A* Relaiionf; and attitudes tow^ri'i iion-p-c- 

fcssionsl personnel (5. ituaticii : rca 

the custodian) 

B. Schooi jioiicics 

1, Tardinrss (Situation 2 - - ov c r - s J c t-p i j 
r.othcr) 

2 • Absences (Situation 3 - - «: h i c V c , o.- , 

swollen glands, and siuypi} 
5. Vacations (Situatior; c a 2. -2 pics.) 

4. K«)c£?-up worV: (Situation S) 



r;. 11— An outlino of the activities for the third day of the t3irTiulation procram. 



The Ins i tQ staff discovered thrit 

As students learned more about pupils, their 
interest in individuals lieic^htened and their 
insights about needs emerged. They began to 
center their discussion on causes of behavior 
and to look more deeply for possible ex- 
planations , 

It was also discovered that 

Viewing additional films of the two siraulated 
classrooms after attention had bean given to 
information about individual pupils proved 
to be a useful v;ay of stimulating reaction 
to the problems teachers e>:^Derienca in work*- 
ing vjith a group of pupils v/ho vary v/idely 
in physical, social ^ cimoLional, and intel- 
lectual characteristics. The introduction 
of the in-basket items, csipocially tlioi 
custodian's note, opened up the v:hole area,, 
of relationships among faculty and staff. 



Fourt:,' Bay (FJessions VI and VII) 

Session VI focused on School Policies and its purpose v^as . 

As a result of this ei-q^erience the student 
recognizes the usefulness of policy state- 
ments in solving school and classroom 
problems . 

Session VII focused on The Pupils and Their Parents v;ith the 

b-tated purpose being 

As a result of this e>q3erience students take 

the role of teachers in responding to the 

concerns of parents and to discover patterns 

of relationship existing v;i thin the class group .-^^ 

The diagram in Figure 12 presents the schedule of activities for 



these two sessions (Thursday A.M. and P.M.). 



1 n t c r - r fi r $ o f. J I ?" lationsh ipi and Schop ] P ol icy {sfi«W 
E roups) ' ' 

Discussion of prc.ious a^ssif^n.aeat 

A. Various ways of cic.ilin^* with each situation 
described 

B. The £ roup's decision nnd svipporciny: rationale 
Reports fror^v s..a!l group Jiscuisionn on intcr-pcr- 
sonal re 1 at 1 onsfi j ;i 5 jnd ^ciiool i^oljcics 

A. Focus on tcacher-pujM 1 s ro s on s i j i 1 i t y for 
physicil environ r.cnc of school and relation- 
ships vith other profcssionaj and non-pro- 
fessional personnel 

B. Piscuss School Policy Ccontents} rcla- 
lin£: to pupils in teras of 



" 6A 

P . H . Learni n p. A o u t Th^e ChMdron We_ Teach: T a rent - 
Tc a che il'Jj- : J_5'iL- JL^- il ( "^^ " • ^ ' I f. r o u \~. I ) ~ 
Discus 5 ioji 0 1 p c r c n t - c c 3 a h c r r c 1 a t icnshi ps fron 
I n - B a 1 1 : c t 0 u i - P. a > K c t i 1 1 - r. s 

A . C n other (Silu.ition •1--rcs_pci»5c to 

attendance at education ptocran: iciplica- 
tions of concern) 

B, hi mother C^>ituation 0--dcscrip- 

tion of doctor's rccor-.Ticndaticns) 

C< G grades (Situation 7--£iadcs and 

coney -making) 

Exjiloring techniques for learning about pupil - 
pupil relationships 

A. Use and interpretation of sociosrcrus 

vary 



11J71CSS loss of school aaterial 

tardiiicss ad=i in i s t e r i n ,^ first aid 

h c c vo r k supervisors and visiters 

^radir.f: p^^/ ground areas and eo>uipn;5ij: 

accidcrts vacations during school year 

ficldtrips early dismissal 

' Discussion cf i Dpi i ca". ions of above itc:is as re- 
l;ited to stuJcnt teaching nnd resident teaching 
£5S i Entjcnt s 



B. Discussion of how contact patter rjs 



fiS. 12-An outline- of the c-.c tivi ti p for tho fourth any of tho simulation prccram. 
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It", appears that meeting practical problems in light of established 

policy intrigued the students and stiraulated lively discussion, "It was 

izioc' t i n L o r e s Ling to i\ o c e h o v i i \ d c- p t u c: i s c u i u . t o f t } ■ c i n -b a :> k t it e ii.s 

produced changes in the approac.h.es students; decided to take to solve the 

problems posed by various iten:s. Writinc^ simulated replies proved to 
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be an exacting task." 

The staff found that it was quite apparent at the close of session 
VII that students had begun to realize that teaching is more than work^ 
ing v/ith pupils, that working v;ith parents is sometines an important 
factor in the child's performance at school. The socio-gri.ims , contact 
pattern-.^,, and discussion charts offered a change of pace to tlic session 
and stinulaUed extended analysis and discussion. At tMs poi^^t the 

students were responding raore and more like the teachers they were pre- 

, , 60 
paring to be. 
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The Fifth Day (Sessions VIII and IX) 

The focus of Session VIII v;as on the pupils and their work. The 

stated purpose for the session v/as \ 

As a result of this ex-pericnce students sharpen 
their perception about the problem. i of analysing 
and evaluating pupil v/ork. 

Session IV ^-^as the culminatory activity and it centered on "from 

siinulatiou to assiirdlation and reality." During this windup the students* 

ai-.tention was directed to the importance of siip.ulatcd e>;pcriences (a) as 

preparation for student, teaching ^-.cr-ivlt-'les aiid (b) nr- 3U introduction 
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to the prof e<:;sional study of p3da[->i^-.y . 

The dia^^rain in Figure 13 presents the schedule of activities for 
these fina3. sessions. 



Friday ! ■ fi.ii">^5 JJ„° /3. 1 9£^}}S:!^JI^.l. P.M. frojA S igu 1 a t j on to^ Ass ini lat^ion ^r.J flcilitv (a 

A.M. I'ir.cus\iori o: c. r- c r - r.i d i n?. asEip.nr^rit Cij 1 r, i n at i orTj ' * ' " ' ^' 

A. Coioilc a co:r.r.o&i'e o: -luJcnl tescheri' Si r.u Ki : i c n experiences and their i i.p 1 i c 2 1 i c i. fr: 
f.rsties for each pLrt^il's wrrk student teaching 

B. Iiiscuis re sons Cot v.Triations in grumes 

by discussing the criteria sr.d diflercnl Simulation experiences as an introduction to the 

standard:^ used for psrking pcpers professional stud/ of pedagogy 

Suwnary and evaluation 

Fig, 15--An outline of the activities for the fifth day of the eirnulation pro!.:rr.-ac 



Session VIII opened the v;hole problem of pupil evaluation — gradin^;, 
reporting to parents, and tlic bases for both. Standards for grading 
whicli the students had c:np loved revealed much of their ovrn school ex- 
periences, and the great variation in rcsiilts impressed them with the 

6 3 

degree of subjectivity vhich goes into the evaluation process. 

O 
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With these sessions, the simulation experiences v/ere brouglit to a 
close. The students had becoip.e quite iiiimersed in their schools, quite 
involved with their pupils, and rather used to assuming the thought 
processes of the teacher. Connecting this attitude to the study of 
methoclolGgy and to practical classroom participation becanie iiamediatcly 
possible. 

During tlie sunuuary and evaluation period the Sv"udents, divided into 
several groups, were asked to consider one of the follovjing qviestions: 

1. How liave your idoas aboni: Vcnchinu^ chiJd.xen been influenced 
by the siraulalioa e::pericnce? 

2. To what extent has simulation activity sharpened your 
av/ai'eness of the needs and charac teristics of children? 

3. Wliat cautions or v:arnin::s have become apparent as the 
rosu.l t of exploring tlic. sir.nila'r.cd c^j.-.iMvrrl.v.yl 

4. To what extent have you developed a sympathy for the 
problems v;hich confront teachers as they deal v;it]i children 

All gx'oups were asked to identify and consider qiiestions that caine 

to mind as they tried to translate their simulation experiences into 

anticipate on of student teaching. 
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Tlio Seco n dary Teacher Ed u cat:ion Progr am 

There v;ere some, ijimllaritles in the. use of simulation within 
secondary and elementary portions of the 'Jnsite Program. On the other 
hand there ware, some major differences. These similarities and differ- 
ences are described in the following sections. 

The Secondary Acroclinical Semester 

The secondary Acroclinical Semester combined student teaching, 
methods, and principle.^ of secondary education InLo a one 16- week 
semester. 

Five r="sajor subject area?? vrere represented in' the acroclinical 
semester on the secondary level. These worc^ ^^nfj.ish^ science, mathema- 
tics, social studies, i-md Kiodcrn forei^^.n la^r;ua£^c.^ , Prior to entering 
the acroclinical semester each student v7ould iiave completed 90 or more 
hours of v7ork toward his bachelor *s ^degree (12A is required for grad- 
uation). Of this college work approximately 30 hours would be in the 
student's major area. In addition to the general education require- 
ments, work in his major, and work in his minor, the student would 
have com.pleted a course in Human Growth in Learning as well as the 
three Insite seminars v;hich are described in the report on simulation 
for students preparing for elementary scliool teaching. 

The instructional pattern for the acroclinical semester was as 
follows: 

L (f^^t-st four weeks): Phase 1 was designed to teach 




the student to observe classroom jiisLruclion e^*f actively and lo 
plan a lesson' or a unit of instruction in keepiag v;ith stated 
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goals and obj actives . After a coriG Lderation of lonp;-ran2a goals ^ 
pcirformancc objectives vrere introduced; and the student v;ns taught 
to plan for both.^^ 

Phase II (second fo s): Durin.3 tli^is phase the student 

moved from observation to a more ac-five role in the cjassroom in 
v.'hich he participated, assisted, and tauglit on a limited scale. 
From a consideration of goals and objectives evnphasized in tiie 
first phase, he r.ioved toward prepariu;-^ varied ac.ilvitles in ]:eep'- 
ing V7ith his abilities and needs. he began the vjork in statistics, 
tests, and rieasurements required to afjsess student perf orjiiance. 
effectively. ^'^ 

Phase III (third four v:eeks): Student teaching itself v;as 
the main activity during', the third phase, Tlie mctriods teachers 
laet weekly with the students in thoir nethoJ:: sv^ctlonSj cur^v'-^'J^-^-^^o 
their instruction around uhe actu'.il p rob lens faced by the students . ^^^^ 



Phase IV (Fourth four v/eeks): Aitliou^^Ji the student continued 
to teach during a large portion of this pliase, he returned to special 
methods and principles classes for further v;ork on evaluation of 
student performance, and — after a 5^a:uplin;7. of the teacher's life — 
a close ]ook at thi? proics^;ion i;:s.::l::, !Juri"v i.be last week of the 
seiaestcr, the secondary L i:ud::nts p^--:i:i:i v. k';itec' in the '\''ip::. tone" 
experience, during which the stude.iits c^calt th sor.ie of the prob- 
lems facing the beginning teaciicr . '^-'^ 

The acroclinical semester is follov;ed by a pro^rani similar to that 
described in the earlier section of 'this report (eleuventary program). 
Those students electing to go on into resident teaching do a full senicster 
of teaching.; in one of the cooperating school districts and tlien return to 
campus to take additional work on their master's degree, and tlie six 
hour follov/-up course called Graduate Study of Teaching, in which elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers are again put: back into the. sanie section. The 
M.S. in Education degree requires 36 hours of work, 15 of which v;ould he 

for resident teaching, six v/ould be graduate study of teaching, i\n<l up 
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to 15 graduate hours in the studeut^s clioscn major subject area. 
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The *'Cn p stone'' J^ype ri cnce 

.An it was employed ii. "he acroclinical semester, the Capstone ex- 
perience vjfiS a concluding type of experience for the semester. It 
follov;cd ir^ethods, principles and student teaching. The Capstone exper- 
ience an attempt to encoLirage prospective teachers to tie together 
their experiences in the acroclinical semester and to project themselves 
into tlieir role as a beginning teacher in an actual system,'''^ 

The Capstone was a sunu:>ari:^-ing ^ a testing. It had the student 
play the role of a beginning teacher in contraGt to the role of a student 
teacher. 

As used in the £:econdtiry phase of tiie/ acroclinical senses ter^ the 

C;f;:'-=' to];e experience r-i^^kod Gf:u:'?ni:s to I'^al-.^t cl'LCis.ioa^ for which they had 

become, hopefully, equipped to nake. The wish V7as for them to be able 

to nirikc decisions as a beginning teacher who v?ould already have had the 
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experiences of student teaching and methods course, work. 

This section deals primarily with thri Capstone, but also includcLS 
a description of those introductory activities which coi-ie under the 
general heading of '^simulation. " Some cases, based on actual experiences 
of student teachers, were used to stimulate discussion during the in- 
troductory phase of the acroclinical semester. 

In addition to the introductory cases (slmulatj g the student teachea; 
experiences) and the Griffith material (simulating the beginning teacher's 
role), a portion of the Capstone was devoted to a study of cumulative 
records collected in a large city senior high school. 
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The Simulatzi.on EvpGrio n c.£s^ in th a In troduc Lory Phase 

The simulntcd e:<pcriences used in tha introductory phase of the 
acroclinical semester, rather than being- based on a specific situation 
in Griffith, were based on hypothetical situations that might occur in 
any 5jchool« Thiir, , they vrere calculated to help the prospecta.ve student 
teaciier make the transfer from the role of college student to student 
teacher. The class v;as :^:.;ked to make a series of decisions confronting 
a student teacher. An e>:ampJ.e of this kind of activity v;ill illustrate: * 



Cr._s^c ^1. - 

The student as getting out of his car and 
as he begins to walk towcrrd the senior high 
Luildin£ he r.ctiicci a yci:::^ I'c/, pri^b-bl/ 
a junior or s-i-nior In Ki z:\ z-chz:^!, sl:::.i:;cd 
e a 2 n s t the physical e o c : i j o n b u i 1 d i n / , 
" 1 h o s t tf H (* n t r. :- 1.* .s over c* : 3: e *' c- y r. r. i v. : '.- 
j i* be can :.c ] y , T h o o y 1 I: : u it \. i i., 
t7i c3 s r.y s , " 1 M J be all r : r K x i :i l i \ i } t- v i i , 
j> lease do not report v-c . Juiit go ou i\\ p.nd 
pretend you didn't sec r.c- . '* 



The college student V7as asked to make a decision as to his next 
action and to develop a rationale for that action. Some interesting 
discussions ensued from tliis simulated case. The simulation experiment 
tried to get the class to define for itself an attitude and a way of 
operating v/hich puts the health and safety of the high school student 
above any other concern. Many obstacles seemed to appear in getting the 
student teacher from thinking clearly about the pliyaical help for the 
child, 

The situation could be changed by having the students compare tiieir 
ERJC decisions in the light oC new evidence. For example, in Case No. 1, as 
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the student approaches , the boy says, "Please go on in, I'll be alright. 
Some boys dared n:e to drink a cup of v.iiiskey on the VJay to school, and 
I'm sick, but 1^11 be okay..*' 

Now the v':ollege student was asked to give his next step. In this 
particular case one. could analy e v;L cither the fact that the boy had 
misbehaved by drinking whiskey was tlie essential factor in his being re- 
ported, or v;hether the welfare of the youngster was, indeed, the most 
important element. . • 

Another illustration of the kinds; of simulated situations used 
at the beginning of the acroclinical semester is the following: 

Case f2 . • 

Your critic f r. u :> o r v i 5 i n p } 1 o m c h c r has t o ] d 
John B. the next. 'Lir.o he cor.ci. lo class I z^ic 
he c&nitot be udr. iiied wi*^;;oL!t 3 1 ip i'ro:n 
the principal. Several c. >• s 1 :i ; e r your 
critic tpacher ii called to i-te office during 
the third period class and asks you to tukc 
over until she returns, Y o finish the 
third period lesson and. sir, ce z'r.c has not 
returned, -Stan the fourth. }■ if teen tiiriUles 
^ftcv the fourth period begins, John B. 
coucs in. ■ Vo.u do w a t ? « 

The prospective student teacher was nov; confronted with analyzing 

some of those relationships he hopes to establish witli his critic 
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teacher. 

One could alter the situation in this case considerably if one said 
the critic teacher was to be absent from the class for sever^il days. 
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Other CDses included: "^^ 



Case ^3 



As you va 1 k into your c i ,i s i ro o :r. , two g i r I arc 
having an a r >; u r. n : . 0 ji c- o i t i; c- i r 1 s c .\ ] \ i h c 

other "a diriv S . C . . " The rj'. r ] x c t ;t i i : o v.-ith 

a slup across ih. e face. Siiicc your critic Is 
not there, you do wJiat? 



Case tA 



As you arc ha:\diri5 out study r:u5tic-s for the 
unit you arc i u t r cc^ u c i n^:: , >"ou answer n r.cck 
at the door. A student hand? yc^u the {o\}ow- 
Ing note: "I am terribly sorry to ask this 
f ? vc r , but "I :\-i'^Z A. s . 5 t a M . ii c K a r b a v a V , 
this period. It is t e c p. i y period t o d :: >* the 
s^tS£C will be available, ?.::d wc ri:i s t p : r c- 1 i c e 
their n 'J :-.b c r prior ; o t c : i i / h *l. ' s r e r f o r :i 'J r , 
Hguv thanV.s. (Sir, J-lr - Mliot.*' You vio 

vh?.t? 



As you are noir. g ko your car r;car the Physi- 
cal F d u c a I i o n h 'j i 1 d i r. r; t 3 5 * o 7 0 ba-ys m c 
throwing, snow bills while a i t i n for t h l* 
buses. The teacher "on duty" is not there. 
You do what? 



These arc only a fev; of the case, vhicix we.re utilised prior to 
the s:udant teaching Qxparieuca. 
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The uc [gi nning Tenc h or Sinulat i_cyn Packac; c 

TJie Griffith materials were collected in order to allow for tlie 
simulation of a beginning teaching experience in an actual scltoal syi^tcrA. 
The student analyjced the coimunity from vax'ious data presented, and was 
then faccf' with a r.eraes of problc^nis in v;h:.ch lie needed to nialic soir.e 
decisions as to his course of action. 

Griffith was used as the school district because it is not so large 
or so cor:ip].ex as to be difficult to. represent clearly to the prospective 
teachers in the class* On the other hand, Hrifrith did not rcror^scnt 
the "kinds" of districts in v^hlch the students would like to bccoiriC be- 
ginning teachers. This may app-ear to be quite a contradictioi} to tlie 
reader 5 but the amoun. t of tinie availab.le for the Capstone e:rpcr i.enc.e in 
the ncrocliuical se-ac^r:; ter v;a5; lij:;ltr'd. It v.-.s iiiiV^or tar: t not to r.oy>r.o.s^-cvit 
a school system and city so caiiiple:^-: that it vrould be difficult. , if not 
impossible > to get students to make conside.red decisions because of the 
complexity of the setting. 

The slides of the Griffith community, the audio tape in which, the 
superintendent talks about Griffith^ and the two written reports (aJ.l 
used for the elementary program) were also used in the secondary pro- 
gram. They were presented in a very similar manner. 

They found that the tape recordings prepared by the superiute-.vdent 
appear to be an effective v/ay for the student in the Capstone class to 
learn more about the community. Listening to the clilef school admin- 
istrator di.'jcuss Griffith seems to be more efiective tlian merely readir.g 
79 

written reports. 
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IVo seric?. of sliders v;ere- cIcvl^.I oped v;!i(.c!-i jiortiraycd tho. secondary 
schools ot C>riffitli, Jhesti were iv;cd in a r^iliriLlar inaniior as the slides 



for tlie eleracntary school. 

Several 5)it:uationi: s:erc provicicd for tlir. socondciry students during 
this portion of the simulation. Tr.c. f ollov; i are :^o:r;a examples of these 
si tuations : 

Ad Tr\i n i s t r a t o r s D i F3 c- u s s App 1 1 c : . ;'; t s in order for the princn-pal and 
superintendent to discuss tv;o diffcrc^nL kinclr. of teacliiLir appliiiauts a 
■situation vras created for then prior to tap:- recoi*dii^.r. tlieir comments: . 
The situation is as follows: T\^'o Ci\ypli.cciiii:s for a posilioa are 7;c- 
questing iulervic.vS . His critic L;r/.iclier drjif.ribc.s one: 



Dovid is the noit thoroughly vifinii^d f.'^j-- 
<I c n t, t c a c h c : I h j c ever :•. v • : :; r. y : o u r. . 
r ? c n t fj c first o r- v . - ^ ^ : :.. - 

J'lesscd with the tie tail of hij ;■ 1 a r. i P.i: . 

. » he .M r I c il n c : I* i* 1 1 V t c .i c h i r, i h c 
o I I .-^ s r ? , 1 f o u u iJ 1 1, n t \\c h iJ c .t. c h c c y ' s 
« t' t V 1 1 I c.'< ciMi'Cuil)' ; r.d.-i L't! I or zLc rcsi 
O r ihv t» i ji !i I ». I' i» p. ft 'i U c j> i .1 1 1\ 1 r. : ; ; - 

hy tncli iictlvlc/ anii t h o ncccssc^ry stutiv 
j:»:iifi«r. » f. ?: 1 n ti t 5 , i 11 f. t ru c : i oi". 5 , work 
»hool5^ etc. wov<- alrcaiJy citroco rtnci 
run «rr. Tcrloilic PiUi::cs :inu ur. :i c>:r-.n 
woro nlmUnvly ro.nJy for -jr.c lio not onjv 
l»l«nnoi» hts vorV. , ho vorkcd his plan. 



\ r »■ iMi J I h fi t l-J 5 o ? I- 1' r 1 --Mu fi<. n k'. e r- i c c c or d 
M I r. ] i V' j: 0 V s ,t y. » c » > v 'i c r c f 1 c c "L : c n f 
h C '-* ■ i 1 ; /• J. r ri. ». ■ ■■ V !' w/. s Jriji;,-;, < 
h c %■ .-. i I. ; , ;i !i d *. h r ; L i o c* i: to ict t r. c r c . 



The o the r app li c a ii t is d a r:J c r ib ed a s : 



Harry's high rollcj^e jjrados show thnt ht 
has a lovo of stu^fyli'-c; unusual in coll^re 
sluiicnts, ot Ic.Tf. t of the students I'vo hr^ii 
« 5 student c c A c h c r s . In c 1 r. s 5 1 found hie 
to bo i ni n p. i n a I i V o r. n d c n 1 1 r.; i :> t i c to an 
fiMAzln^: doprcc. Tl»c stuucnty. thcuf.h .\ iittl 
ovcrwhcluoJ at first by hi& " r cfiii n cc " i t h 
books.. rc.Tdiiip, and dijjs?>;Lic, could not. 
help but be cjuf/r.z up in tho speil he wc'Vc. 
Since I could not do it nearly so well, I'll 
ndrnit to sane discc.'.fort as I watched h\n 
take a student's question, r.^Xo it an irr,- 
^ port ant one for every stuuc-nt in the class, 
SJ iNcn lead the student to sono work or 
PR !P"*'^''''Or who had sct.c of the answers to his 
Ll\lv> query, 



Lesivon plnns were cindc Merely to acquire 
son-e 5 <: r.ih 1 n fie c of or»icr (and I sus^^cct, 
h e c .1 u s o 1 r o LI i r c .1 then), but f h c : n t f r - 
o 5 t 5 c f t li r- 5 t u li c Ji t f. c :i n c f i r ; t . i li tT d to 
<i;tem:j>i vr ry fei,- ti:*,es once it was 
c to i\o;i a dir. cur.:- ion of n i d 1 c - c 1 .i r. 

Bio/<'i;ty :o re:;iind Hnrry and Che cla:;:; that 
IE wns i3-wcck.' test dzy and report cards 
li a .J to he in " o n r: .-i y - - after the t c !. C w n s 
taken ai;d corrected. I'oor HarryJ I k:vow 
ho spent i;:any }jo'.ui that weekend rcjdin,- 
those essay cnswcr si 
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Ttie tape recording boj^ins Ihc princir-r:! of tha !iif,h school and 
the superintendent discu-ss which o£ lha two yv»u;\g mc»n ll;:iy want to invito 
to Griffith for a personal * ntcrvifii.^. Stuclcnl arc askcid to speculate 
on the batiis of what they knov; about the suporinlondent w!»ich candidate 
he would lean tov;ard.^^ 

The tape concludes with the ir,^jrcssiou lual both y. un^ t.icui pos^^csr, 
many strong traits and that they both will be .isked to coi.ie over for an 
interview and that a selection will be niade nttt-r thcxe intarvlc;;:?. 

Later in the Capstone experience, si:udi:'^i"v vo\y\{i bt. /jslied to «'iSGu:aa 
the role of one of two teachers in Griffith pr»r.<:t!S-rLn^ l.iicr.e widely 
divergent teaching styles. In other v;ords, they were cd to piny the 
role of a teacher coiuing into a clan 3 room in v^hich a di;;ttnctivc tcacl;^ 
Inp, fity]e and way of do.uj[; things li:;.-: bc-Ci c}/:-c-;ly r>rjr. 

Another tape recordius complcttcd by tlie high school principal and 
the superintendent concerned the folJowinj; casu: 

YEACH Ek SELECT ION; THE IDECI^OflK f; TEACIinK 

Miss Alice Jenkins is described as foUows:* 

"Mis* AHcr Jenkins has been rctonrrndeJ for a 
position in Cf i ff ith by a nci ;;Sibor i iupcrintcn- 
dcnt* Miss Jenkins piaduateJ ai rid-yc.\X' and has 
t&vj^ht ju?\ on^ seff.^vicr.^ Durinr, ihit. f.cnr^tt'r 
she was unable to cope vitK several unvuly classes 
or 10 work effectively with her ptcri. The i:ci|:h* . 
boring sujtcT i nt endent js quick tfl point out lital 
they probabjy dida*t ct'^'c her enoti(;h help pn^ thirds 
with proper t Wi^er vis ion she'll do a fine job. Ci* 
three different days vhtn she ^as ill, the tubiii- 
tute foiind very inadequate Icison jjJftns and reported 
this to the priucipa;. The t ea c he 1 she rep I a ccd for 
a semester has resuised Ker trichina ;^ob and there is 
lio vacancy for ^liss Jci;Vins at i he raarby school . In 
ciu initial intcTvlev, I he superintendent four.*: Miss 
Jenkins to be very pttsonabie, iie^teliicent, ^nd in- 
• terested in teachinc in Griffith-" 

• A* (Before the tape) Would lhej.c r^dministratorj^ be 
interested in hcrt 

B, V/hat are najcr fcinte tor Ihc be^jinniisg leiicJier 
to be ftvare df vhich arc broup.ht out in the dis- 
- cussion concerning Miss Jcnkins7 , / 
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As the tape begins, the superintendent and principal i.re discussing 
whether tiiey should employ Miss Jenkins, This case allows the superin* 
tendent and principal to bring out several particular concerns regarding 
the beginning teacher. 

The high school principal mentions the three ^'cardfjial sins of 
beginning teachers" v;hich are (a) inability ta brin[; about good dis- 
cipline in a classroom, (b) inadequacy of la^son plans, and Qc) inability 
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or unwillingness to cooperate v/ith peers. 

Both r»cn comraent that one should not alvrays judge a beginning 
teacher too harshly if the previous Ci^player has been willing to tc- 
comiriend that person for another job. Major points In the tape were 
that she probably wasn't given enough help and probably will do better 
v.'it'h norc supervision. 

Other areas in v;hich experieueci^ were provided are as follov;ii: 
Th e '^OUT" Group Cas e The prospective teacher in the class was 
asked to assume that he was a beginning teacher charged with serving 
on a committee to develop additional extracurricular activities which 
might appeal specifically to some of those youagisters in high scJioo] 
who were not participating. In order for them to become better acquaint- 
ed with some of these students, they were asked to listen to a tape re- 
corded interview with two senior boys who had not participated In 
activities in the school for a considerable period of time. (In fact, 
tliese boys constilered themselves in the "out'' group in Griffith and were 
well aW'-^rc of this when the tape recording was made at the high scliool 
In Griffith.) 
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The boys bring out several reasons for not participating such as 
jobs, wanting to snoke, and cliques in the school. The tape ends with 
a rather fcssiwcstic note as to whether the high school can and indeed 
should provide activities to Interest every young person. 

Examination of Prejudice Another segment of the project allovfed 
the students to invesclgate evidence* of racial prejudice and to uxaraino. 
his own views of the teacher's role when confronted with such evidence* 
Students were given a collection of papers which actually had been 
written in an English class at Griffith a;ul^,lftlrd "The JT^gro and t." 
Tlic assignment was intended tc> include the following, points: 

1. Do you think, that Kegroos are equal to or inferior to 
whites - why or why not? 

2. Do you think Ne[j.roGS should h.ive equal legal rights 
sucii ciH voting - \:hy or \.'hy not? 

3. How would you feel if Negroes v;crc in class with you? 

4. Hov; would you feel if a liegro family n^oved next door to 
you? 

5. How would you feel about having Negroes in your social 
group, sharing in your parties, games, etc? 

The assignment indicated that the teacher did not intend to grade 

these papers. The acroclinical students were asked to assume that they 

have been placed in charge of the class in which this assigniDcnt was 

made. - In other v;ords, they assumed tho. role of boginnir^g teacher in a 

class in which the first semester was already cojnplete and they were 

taking charge at the beginning of the second seiMistcr. They were asked 

to take the papers home overnight and make any marginal comments on tJjcm 

that they wished prior to handiitg them hack (without grades) during the' 
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high schoox English class the 'next day. 

The discussion in tlic Capstone class dealt with the rather trouble- 
some question of how to confront prejudice as it e>:ists in a high school 
class. 

P arental Relations After the students* marginal comments (or lack 
of them) have been analyzed in class difscussions on the previous Incident 
(prejudice) each student in the class is given a copy of the following: 



You receive a note: fThc follOi/inc appeared as a 
hand*vriticn Ictlrr in the cxcrcif^c] 

Princt , 

CTifdth High Scrool 
Criffith, In^ianii 

t>car Principal, 

I yish to object to the aftsifnia«nt li^ca 
rcrcntly in JUh firade £iij:Ils;» Lcncerring Nc-roes, 
I lcrU;c thi* a litr.ciy '.opjc. but j s-; sjci 

tix »!.e>uU roi to wrjli .«t tier l\elif.Ti 

ccncernlnc the cc.nred in „i ir^^iinh class. 

I a\%o rcajjtc vhis assi^r.aent was given by 
the teacher reccrUy renJaced, tut I understands 
. ^'3' then back -na discu4/in| 

I weHl<l appreciate * r,o\c from hir» rrrar<fin5 
• hU reajioni fcr such an r»rr-i*«nv;^- TT"^ ^^^^ISJJiL 
^ ^— — — i »ucn an as&i£ainfn(. Aud sucn a -g;*- 



A, To what extent is the novice leacher cowntttcd 

10 explaininf/juMifying assipn^^cnts to quesiieninc 



r*rent»? 

VrJte your note to Mrs. SnUh here 



Further discussion can center on whether a teacher should accept 
a teaching job in a coinfiaunity which reveals attitudes or values which 

cannot accept* 

ERIC 
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Question of Organizations Tv/o brica: massages are placed in the 
teacher's mailbox concerning teacher organiEatioiis. They are both 
addressed to llarion Snitli (the name to be used for the beginning teach- 
er whose role is being assumed by the individual students within the 
class). One nessage v/as frcru the CTA ineniber.ghlp chairman. It ended 
with the following: 

I do, I do not, intend to join the local, 
state and national professional organizaticins 
(GEA, ISTA, XKA) for the following reasons 

The other ucssage was ft^om the AFT membership chaimian. It ended 

by slating: 

Vc vfould appreciate a note fron; you regard- 
ing your Intentions concerning joining. 

Studenli* were asked tt : wc'^OTixl lu lorh uf lljn notes, Thr»jr re^iponrc 
were then analyiJcd through class discussion. Many of the students, of 
course, object to having to answer to a teacher organization concerning 
his joining* and the reasou?? why» A crucial question remains: Can a 
beginning teacher renuin ncutrnl or aloof from the competition between 
teacher or3ani^ations? 

The Problem of a "Creative" Pupil This incident involved a series 
of rather complex situations. They were as outlined below. 

1. Students ar^i given a copy of an essay entitled '^^onderful 
is Worth Saving,*' which was written by Cynthia Milsap, a senior in high 
school. The teacher is asked to look over this essay and sec If he 
tliinKs Cynthia has cre£>livc vriting ability. The principal explains 
(the teacher is new to the system nnd has not had much opportunity to 
become acquainted with Cynthia) that the girl has been president of the 
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Future Teacher's Club and extremely active in hic^ school. The school 
is interested in h2lpii}g her obtain a scholiirship because she comes 



Students were asked to take the essay home, read it, and be ready 
to exi)ross their reactions to it when they return the next day. 



2. VJhen they arrived the following day, they were given a 



copy of a note from the principal stating; : 

Since you have had the opportunity to 
read one of Cynthia's; essays hr.vc sc a 
idea of whether or not she possesses creative 
writing talent, I'm goin3 to asli you to make 
a short statement aloi;;^ with several otiier 
teachers to accompany a scholarsliip application 
for her. 

StudentTt then v/rite a scholarship i^c^'tericnt ]:aer in the clans. 

3. After cliscu:>sini; the siatert-.c. t b in class they were at'ilied 
to reconsidsji what they have sajd in the stc'jtement and submit it to 
the principal. Subsequent explanation made it clear that tixL2 was an 



VJhen the principal piclcM up the statement, he said: 



t 6y the way, I snw Cynthia Milsap's nothcr 
In the lirocory stove last nicUl and sh^ toJd 
nc how an:(ious they vilj be to find out 
if Cynthia cnn get a scholarship. Kith 
so nany children ;jnd such llnitrrl re.scjices 
they don't think theru is nuch possibiJity 
that Cynthia could go to coll:£c uithoui 
considerable help, 



from a large--faiaily without many resources 
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Principalis statancnt continued: 



I told her that in addition to our 
5chol2r5Jiip apjjlication v/c were entering 
Cynthia's 055*1 y entitled '*V."on r£u 1 is 
Korth Saving" in a creative vrit).:g con- 
test conducted by one of the r.af.arincs, 
3lcr cother ^2dn't heard 3*: cut that, of 
course, since Cynthia n^ay not know it 
cither, E\'eryone in tJic twelfth grade 
Bnfjish class subnittcd one and Cynthia's 
paper was selected without her knowlcdp.e. 

Her no the r did s ay that Cynthi a 'htis* 
been getting wo Ik done just in the nick of 
t j r.c lately, and has been staying up ve ry 
late to do her hon.cwork. She be] icvcs 
that Cynthia is involved too heavily in 
school activities but trkes then so seri- 
ously that she v/orks until very late hours 
in order to ^ct her honework done. ' 



After lua sc'.iolarc I'p ai pliCc.t:ion iLateiucnt had boon sent 
to the pri.tcipal's office, (i.e., collected in the class) the teacher 
received an envelope addressed to him and delivered to his door by a 
student \7ho infonsed hiri that it had been left in the prlncxpalVf? 
office and was to be given to the new teacher, ^A^Iariou Smlth.^*' Students 
nre aiskcd to read the envelope's contents carefully, and then to Jot 
down their next stepa in specific terms. In the envelope was a page 
torn from Seventeen wi^gaxine which carried the essay 'Vonderful is 
W.rth Saving." It actually was written by a 39-ycar-old girl froia 
Topoka, Kansas. Cynthia had plagiarized the article verbatim. 
The students were asked to list tiicir next seeps. 

5. In an atteiJipt to see if students were influcv'iid in their 
Cisussmcnt of Cynthia's writ^^'vg ability and their wtllingnoss to 
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reconmend her for a scholarship by soma suggasl.lon of Cyntliia's economic 
status, the instructor varies tlie information given the student regard- 
ing Cynthia's family. In one note, for example, the principal wrote 
to half the class: "Cynthia is from a large and very poor family and 
needs to get a scholarship if she is to attend college;" to the other 
half the note: differed in that it stated at the? end: "Cj'nthia isj fron 

a v/idely-traveled , extremely cultured family and they are anxious that 
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she get into a good school, probably an Eastern wonien's college." 

Sumniar y Discu^:sion 

After the various activities within the Capstone v/erc completed, 

the Instructor conducted a sumiiiary discussion, developed from how 

clearly he felt the class understood each of the succeeding steps, 
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Cent. i:a] qucr^L iorir. o.vo].vcd ar» follojc: 

1. What are the critical behaviors fo:" the beginning teacher 
in Griffith, as brought out by coninunity attitudes and 
the opinions of school administrators? 

2. V/hat are key relationships for the beginning teacher in 
a situation (administrator-teacher , teacher-'teacher , 
teacher-pupil , teacher-guidance department, etc. ) and 
what information about eacnspf these might a beginning 
teacher wish to seek early in the teaching experience'/ 

3. What special resources are available to the teacher in 
Griffith, both within and without the school setting? 

4. Uliat elements in Griffith are interesting to you as a 
beginning teacher and are there cle;ients within tlie 
community or schools which you feel would prevent your 
being an effective teacher there? 

After the instructor had several opportunities to use the simula- 

tiofis material with Capstone 8?^oi-jps , he developed a format for students 

reactions x.o the various elements in the package of materi^^s. He found 
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that the material v;as i^-uch niorc effective If students in the class 

kept a running iccount of *^i.r reactions to the various inf ontiation 

and problems confronting them within the study of Griffith. The reaction 

sheets u£Jod by students provide for space in vmich reactions are writ- 
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ten. 

School C it y Cur.ul ativ e Records 

There were several important learning experiences for students in 

the Capstone class through use of cumulative records from Scliool City. 

They were confronted with a rii'.niible pr.cV.p;;e of iiifornation composed o£^ " 

grades, notes, test scores, etc. It became apparent Lo them that in 

order to make effective use of the cumulative record they must know 
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how to interpret different sets of data. Giving the students an 

actual record and allpv/ing them to discover for theniselvas that there 

is much data in it v?hich they are not yet ecjuipped to interpret appears 

to be more important and a nore effective way of conducting this learn- 
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ing experience than merely lecturing. 

A secoxid important learning experience dealt with the fact that 
most of the information submitted by teachers to the cumulative record 
other than grades is negative in nature. 

There V7ere larger questions and ones which Capstone students 
demonstrated a willingness to discuss at length: Wlml ki.nds of cvidancp 
should the teacher submit to the cumulative record? VJIiat criteria 
for submitting or not submitting information should be empl4:>yed? An 
additional part of this latter ^juestion.is *^^liat kind of itiformatioa 




should remain in the cumulative record over a number of years, what 
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kind should be weeded out, who is to weed it out, and, If it £s not 
weeded out, how can tha teacher learn to overlook extraneous inf oririation 

In summary, the use of cumulative records in the Capstone exper- 
ience is designed to sensitize students in the class to the importance 

of learning how to interpret data in the records, and learning; how to 

9] 

contribute effectively to the pc7:nanent recordL; of yi'uuj^r»ters . 

Limitations i-n Use of Capstone 
Simulation Package 

With secondary teachers there appears to be a built-in difficulty 

in using materials which provide for a siniulfitcd introduction to a 

teaching job in a particular cojnununity. Tliis difficulty deals wlth-^-thfT 

fact that a secondary teacher is goi.ng to be priniarily concerned v/ith 

one subject nrea* Consequently, Lhn. activities, problems, and cm-- 

pcriences one wishes tp simulate have to be of the nature that all 

secondary teachers v;ould find of inptsirtance. ' The major categories 

included in the Griffith material just describ<id ^rc essentially of 

this nature. They dealt with 

1. selecting a community in which to teach 

2. analysing the secondary schools in that community to see 
if they v;ould be an appropriate place for the individual 

3. identifying factors concerning the beginning teacher 
v;hicli arc deemed important by the administrators in the 
school district 

4. dealing with parcn\ « concerning the curriculum 

5. working with students who arc not active in school 

4* developing a rationale for o;ik».g choice of tcaclicr organ-^ 
O . izations, and 



making dccisdons tw the cmso of serious ;sty4csnt misconduct 



These are all meaningful topics for the prospective teacher, but 
they do not necessarily add up to a realistic teaching assignment in 
the school. 

It appears that v;hat is needed to make this sort of package niore 
effective is to develop tasks within each of the major subject areas 
appropriate to tlie teaching of that subject in the given iJcliool discri. ct 
But even once this is done the teacher training institution faces the 
problem of scheduling and conducting all these various sections. 

I'fcquigg stales a very iraportnnt factor 

The teacher training institution hoping to develop 
n simulated teaching experience for the prospective 
teacher must be prepared to deal with the school 
copiJTiunity in consi dorablo c^epth* A cursory Inok nt 
the couxraunlLy, using a few photographs and perliaps 
some written material, does not provid^^ the informa- 
lion abovt tlK- con^vntty r:cc,= i;ary foi raalJ,ni^ r,ood 
. decisionii. This kind of de^ith takes a great length 
of time, not only to develop or collect simulation 
jiaterials vithin the community itself, but also to 
present them to the college class. 96 
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Asseg>smcnt of th^ Sin ulation Vro^jcm 
In Ccntct Ptojcct Insite 



The following is a description of the assessinent th-at was made of 
the siiBulatio:i portion of the acroclinical semester. First the concerns 
of technology and then the observations and evaluations made by both 
the faculty and the students arc described. 



In general, the college faculty and teichno logical advisers and 
consultants v:ere very much pleased with the quality of the materials 
that were produced and the reproductions that were made. This was 
particularly true of the slides, audio tapes, and slidc-tape janterial , 

The use- oT lliri xolc playing tccl'.niq in cue introducLlou of 

critical incidents was very realistic PAid Well done. The cost of 

development of these materials appeared to be very reasonable, partic- 
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ularJy in view of the benefits derived from them in the program* 

The production of sovind films wais successful, but was confronted 

with problems. The films depicted n fairly typical school d^iy in 

their classrooms and the children and teachers had not behaved or 
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reacted in any unusual way. 

Normal clatssroom accoustics proved to be a problem In getting 
sound--ou-film records* At times the background npises wore quite 
distracting. Despite this obvious dis^idvantage, the use of such 
filu) is most desirable. It was tlie films which helped to make the 



Technological Concerns 
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It is difficult to sec bov one 



could develop tUt. same degrGc of identity in a simulated situation 
witliout the use of films. ^' 

Faculty Reactions 

The subjective evaluation of the colle^'^e faculty was most en- 
thusiastic and positive. Rich interaction between inr. iructora 
and students, the use of a wide variety of instructional materials 
and techniques, and total involveraant of all participants were .in- 
straiiiental In developing this kind of response. 

A review of the experience of the past several years suggests 
t\t?o tilings concerning the elementary program. First, a broader app3i' 
cation of various typtts of pupil products should be made. Second, 
i*Kjre c::tCM!5>i vo use of the £>ccond grade should l^e Tnade. Kxccpt 

for the purpose of contrast, this film v/as, not used very extensivaly . 
"There is tremendous value in helping students to recognize alterna- 
tive styles of teaching and organization of classrooms and noting 
different responses due to children's agas."'^^^ 

Student Evaluations 

Student evaluations played an important role in evaluating and 
improving the nature of our offerings. Wliile these evaluations did 
not generally leirid themselves to Idghly sophisticated critical 
analysis;, they did serve %o g,.ivG considerable feedback regarding the 
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Socause the firoup of students Involved v;as relatively snail and 
because of the rapport that is quite easily developed in pror^rnns 
such as the acroclinical semester, much evaluation feedback to faculty 
caiTJC through rather infonnal procedures. Since students were not 
given grades for their v;ork during this semester, they felt quite 
free to be canoid^ llecofinizins that this vas nn oxperi:nc*ntal pro^.rnn 
and that many important changes had been made because of their con- 
tributions, students reacted in a helpful way. As one might anticipate 
they verc tremendously enthusiastic about this phase of the Insite pro- 
gram, as indicated by their verbal responses and their responses on an 
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attitudinal questionnaire v:hich was given* 

Rcc OToni en d a t io n s 

The Insite staff made the following recommendations? 

For those educators v;ho are interested in develop- 
ing a simulated program of their ov:'n, there are 
only tV7o ma.ior suggestion^. The first would V'^-^ 
late to the matter of allovjing for ample drvelop- 
ment activity prior to the actual use of the 
simulated natorials. The correlation betv7een 
careful planniiir^'-developmont and successful 
Implcmentatiora is, of course, very hi-gh,^^ 

The second point relates to the fact that in the 
initial explorravory sessions, when plans are being 
made for the production- And collection -of mater*- 
iols, it is advisable to collect as much material 
as is jvossible within budget limitations. As 
vran indicated previously, preparation of audio 
tapes and slides, and reproduction of materials 
is wot a particularly expensive proposition. 
Ample materials of this typo should he produced 
and appropriate reproductions made. In the long 
run, bo til tlTC and money will be saved < The 
watter of fiimini; is entirely ^different IVccause 
quite obvioupiily much greater expense is involvedi^^^ 
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Furtlicr DcvelopnuMit 

Simulation is now being used in other aspects of the elementary 
.education program at Indiana University: 

1. In the fall semester, 1967, the Ti-AM Project utilized the 
Griffith materials in a vray slnilnr to the Insitc prop^rcrn, 

2, Beginning v:ith the spring scjnester, 1969, the Kncorc Project 
revised and e>;tended this Insite sijuulat'' Dn, 

3, Beginning with the fall, 1969, the '^Triple T*' project begnn 
the use of the Griffith ^simulation, 

4. As the result of the Insite sijaulation, Dr. ]:dv;ard G. BnTflc 
lao^'ed on to develop a new simulation paclcac^e for cc^nicrcinl 
distribution. It was to ^QV^ been tried in the experisnpntal 
programs in spring, 1970, 

Both TEAII and EIXOHE were operating witri a level o2 xesouiccs ih/it 
v^as only slightly above that of the rci^ular progra::ir All told, rl-^out 
hal£*'of its students v:ill have simulated e>:periences in their profess- 
ional training?, and education during the 1969-70 acadcjaic year* l)n-* 
doubtedly, the simulated phase of various programs on the Bloocxlngl r»n 
ct'jnpus will go through many changes as ways are consfltanil ly nought in 
refine the siraulation process,'''''^ 
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CHAPTER III 
••low-cost instructional SIinjLATION" 

POR teaciikr education 

Two sets of low-cost instructional simulation materials for use In 
teacher cclvcarion pro^rrrrs; lipvo boon developed :nt Oregon State System 
of Higher Education^ Monmouth, Teaching Rescardli Division. One of the 
sets of materials deals with problems of classroom management and the 
other tleals with discovery teaching. The new '''lov/^-cost" simulation 
packages are to set"ve teacher education institutions that arc faced 
V7ith the problem of providing practical experiences for student teach- 
ers. They havt been designed in an attempt to solve the gro\^iu& problem 
of pJacfng students in schcoJs withopt 5 ntcr {"erln;: V7ith the ongoing 
program of education for the classes or gx^oups being observed.''* 

Originally based more on the operant conditioning model , the 
"low cost" simulation materials provide a different opportunity for 
tlie student than tl^ie materials used in Project Inslte. A second diff'- 
crence appears to be in the fact that the "low cost" materials were 
designed to alLjw the supervisor to be in the situatloni with each in- 
dividual s&:uden<:, pointing out important behaviors and features of 

2 

instructiona l prac tices , A third apparent difference ts that the 
"low cost" materials were not ncces^sarily designed as an intccral part 
of a specific teacher training program. 

For the purpose of p^ilnlng a better undercitiaiiidina of the rationale 
jot the uS6 of the "low cost" simulation,, a l»riGf history surrounding 
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this dcivclopncnt of these r.aterials Is presented in the follou'lng section. 
This is followed by a description of the set of iiiateriais which deal 
with classrooiii nana3C3ient. 



The idea surrounding the development of these simulation materials 
has been ^ased soDewhat on the concept of the "Link Trainer.'* Ic. 196J , 
Dr. Bert Y, Kersh, fvunded under NDEA Title VIT, built a simulation 
facility and initiated a variety of simulated classroom situations. 
The iiltuations v/ere simulated through the laedium of sound motion 
pictures, and were called ''Mr. Land's Sixth Grade." Its^entiajly, a 
trainee undergoing', the sinulation experience vas pre-sc-nted wit?/ problem-- 
atic situations filmed so that the class appeared to be reacting 
directly to the student teacher , wlio v/as viewing the sequences. Several 
alternative feedback sequences were available for each problc';n that 
showed the trainee how the children might react to his handling of the 
situation. A large rear projection screen permitted life*-llkc images 
to be projected for the trainee v:ho responded to the scenes hy physic- 



Chart 2 diagrams a plan view* of the prototype Classroom Simulator 
which has been developed by Kcrsh and his associates. 

As Is. illustrated in this diagram, the learner stands In a position 
relatively closo to a large central projection scrcor and is observed 
bv the supervising teacher through vlevlng ports In the smaller wing 
^ncls* The large sc^dcn allows a llffc-size visual iDago to be projected. 



Brief History of Research and De ve lopment 




ly advancing toward the screen. 
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Appropriate stage props are used to further enhance tJie illusion of 
reality which was considered desirable at this point. ^ 

The situations were presented by three 16 MM projectors controlled 
remotely from the supervisor's position behfnd thu v/ing panel, Tho 
t;upervisor in control started and stoped the projectors and selected 
from among pre-filned sequences as required.^ 

The essential aspects of tlie simulation techniques were (1) that 

a suitable (filmed) stiiaulus situation be presented to the learner, 

(2) that t'ae physical practice cituation be eufficientJy ^'realistic" 

to give the learner the experience with soiie degree of psychological 

fidelity, and (3) that the student teacher be required to "act out" 

the response under supervision just as he would in a role-playing sit- 
7 

uation. The feedback characteristics of the prototype apparatus 

added continuity fnd served to confirm immediately the adequacy of the 

s tudent- teacher ' s beliavior. Various schedules and formats of the 

■ 

feedback sequences were explored. 

For research^ classroom simulation was satisfactory; for training 

it was limited. The reasons are: 

The materials required an elaborate simulation facility 
equipped with three or four modified projectors, s large 
rcar-projcction scrc^sn* and an electronic .control system; 

Only one student could be trained at & time; 

An experienced tqacher was required to act as the tutor- 
instructor- therapist { 

The most students that could be handled In one labot^tory 
was about 80 per term, assuming tfiat two instructors were 
available mcrnif4S, nooa^ and nt^jht; 



b. 
c. 



d. 
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e, A technician Rcjnerally was required to bG on call at all Limes 
to t±y. the hardv;are when it broke down; 

f . The fiJjned materials were sequenced in such a way so as to 
make their use in extrn~J aboratory situations (e.g., the 
classroom) ^ery diiiicwlt^ if not impossible except for the 
most patient instructors. 

Conducting extensive and intensive research on the use of the cJass 
room simulator, Kersh came U'^ with some interesting conclusions whic!i 
had significant implications for the consequent development of the 
"low cost" materials, TJiis research had two primary objectives as 
follows: (1) to develop the principles of skills required in the pro- 
duction of classroom simulation materials and the techniquos for U5iing 
the procedures in pro-service education of elerentar^' school teacher*??, 
and (2) to conduct an experiment aimed at dotenaining the need for 
"realism'* -(ficL-lily) in a simulaLJ.<:Ju procedure used in teacliing. Of 
these variables possibly contributing to fidelity in simulation^ the 
size of and motion in the projected image wore explored. The findings 
Indicated the small projections resulted in higher post**Lest scores 
then life-size (realiKtic) displays. Results from experiments also 
Indicated no significant differences in post-test scores between 
subjects who enacted and subjectjB \^ho verbalized their responses. 
These results added further support to the suggestion that lower cost 
classrooan simulation could be adapted to indlvidualij'.cd or group bnned 
instruction where the projections are smaller than life-size and 
responses arc describedt 



These li.:aitacions and researdi rert'^uts ^cd to tho forivulailon of 
tho Low-Cost Sinulatlon Project , whose r»rir^ ry ohjectivc was to drvelop 
an assortment of lov;-cost lnstrucrioii.il riation materials for use 
in teacher education progrants. The siirnt. lation materials were to bo 
modeled after the "classroon sinulat en*' materials deveJopcd originaJJy 
by Kcr£;h. A total of t\;o sets of in^tructf.opnl materials v;cre to be 
developed: 

4. one dealing v:ith problems of classroom management » and 

b. one dealing vith problems of tcachinf^ subject matter 
using the "^discovery teaching technique" ♦ 

Classrooms at levels ranging from Grade A tlirough Grade 6 were to bo 

simulated. 

It was expected that through tha ujse of the classrcom siE5\ilation 
iJiaLcrlais , students would be giVw-ii an opportUi^Hy to develop respouniw-*- 
ncKG to cues and skill in applying general principles of instruction in 
the classroom. The materials to be developed were to be of such a 
nature as to permit thqlr Use ifl a variety of scttingG (e.g. , in.Aivid- 
uallsced instruction, small. group instruction, conventlonfjl instruction, 
and tutorial instruction (laboratoi'y instruction similar to the proto- 
type) in large as well as small teacher education institutions. Furtlier, 
they were to be of a nature as to eJiminate the need for expensive 
equipment and higlily traiiVed operation* The new laatorlnlfi also take 
account of the research concerninfi sise of image, mode of feedback^ 
mode of respon^so, motioxa in im^i^je, and the effects of promptings that 
^ad been carried on at Teacher Raaoarch*^^ 
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The following scrtion prci -nt.:; a description of the Classroom 
Management series » one of tht: ivo Fots of "low cost" simulation in- 
structional reatcrialo v/hich w*,:rc .'evelopcd. 

The* ClaHS ior.: '^an agen^enl Scries 

This section presents r actailcid description of the set of "low 
cost" simulation materials entitled Tli e Cl n sETOou Mattan^^m cnt sc^ries. 
This description is divided inio ivo raajo*- arras, (i) Pvirpose of 
Training and (2) Mode of, Traiin'ir;. The following section pxesents a 
brief description of the. purpT -r :; cf the cost" riaterialsj in- 

cl'^ding the content, the audi or r^, ond the* ol\ioct1ves, 

4 

Content 

The Classroom Ma nfirment serjc-s teach and exercise the student 

« 

in two widely applicable teaching principles. They arc focused so that 
the teacher might control childrt-ns' social behavior in a way which 
enables the teachers to icvotc ihcir inaxiuuTn effort and time to de- 
veloping chlldrens* knowledges > skills, attitudes, and mental and 
physical health. In the context of these materials teaching principles 
arc ehoughl of as strategy ruJoi^ ur,;ad in the decisiou-rnakJng process* 
They describe the behavior a teache:' should display if he wants to 
accomplish stated objectives with children who are exhibiting a partic- 
ular behavior. The two teaching principles wore chosen to ho taup.ht in 

O 

ERLC ho Classroon Management sense. They were felt to be crucial principles 
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that are reliable and believed lo be iuijort.nit autb^riticn in tbe field. 
These principles are as follov7t=': 
I'rinciple I: 

If an activity is about to borin v-.ncre standards 
of social bc^havior have oi ther lU't. been e:vtab]ish- 
ed or have not been provlcuslv fo^lovjed, and the 
teacher dcoir-.-^y to nc'v.* :vr np:-c ^ T i frl nnn.v < r.ent 
outcomes, th^^n the tr- cher should u?:.e a soci«'il 
standard cstablisliii.L ni e;trate?^y • ^ 

Principle II: 

in an ongoing activity n chilH, or children, 
beliave in a v;ay whicli vlojatoi^ th . -v.icnt 
outcomes, and the trrichor dL'.ci'\''r to attain 
the taanagenent outcoi. cr;, J^^h^n the teac1',er should 
use a desist strategy vhJcb vai] attain the 
management outcome with the ]r'ii^t possible dis- 
ruption of the instructional objec rives. 

Thcr ^Audienre 

The C lassroom Manaricnent scries was oC'oi;Mied specifically for 
college students entering for their firsu tiine a teacher preparation 
program. A typical population for vhora the materials v;ere prepared 
way be found at the Orcson College of Education, vhere a "junior 
block" progrrsRi has been developed. In this program, junior-level 
college students participate in a nuinber of laboratory experiences 
with children whijo receiving instruction in educational psychology 
and teaching inethod.'S. In this context, the Clas sroom Hana^,oment 
series is supportive o£ the pro[\rfi:ji> as vjci.l as- supported or comple- 
tnontcJ b^ the program. 

ERIC 
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The Ohjcctives 

IdealJ.y, after training, the student would be expected to exhibit 
behaviors in the classroom that are consistent V7ith tlie tvjo principles 
taught. That is , if a new activity vjere about to begin and standards 
of soci'.al behavior had been er. tablicl^ed , the-, student (teacher) v;ould 
be expected to establish social standards in an acceptable way."^^ 
Also, if a situation arises where chil.drcn do not follow management 
objectives, then, the student (teacher) v/ould be expected to use an 
appropriate desist strategy — one that V70uld attain the manageiuent 
objectives v/ith the least possible description of the instructional 
objectives. Since adequate (and practical) tests to assess classroom 
porf on-^z-nr^:: related to the t\:o nci pi i.::: t;^u:^ht i'::c not avnilnhlcj 
the stated objectivfis of the Classroon^: Manairement scries iniglit better 
be stated as f ollov.vs ; 

Given a iVumbcr of novel ^ filmed episodes that represent Droblem- 
atic classroom situations, the student V7ill use a desist strategy 
that attains stated inanagenent objectives with the least possible 
disruption of the instructional objectives. 

Given a verbal statement about a classroom situation that involves 
a new activity, or one where social standards have not been previously 
established, and given an accoitipanying film of the class, the student 
will use a social standard establishment strategy. He will be per- 
mitted to ask other students to role-play the parts of children in the 
ERJC class. 
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Modes of Training ' 

The instructional system is divided into two parts or phases. 
Phase 1 introduces students to the training, and teaclies the tv;o prin-- 
ciples of classroom rnanagement to them. Phase II e r-rercif^es the student 
in the application of tliese principles, and provideri an opportunity 
for the student to evaluate his learning. The follov;ing sections 
describe these phases separate3.y. 

Phase I 

The Phase I instructional program uses an integrated set of 
naterials, including a student r.anual and a filu-tape prescntat:ion. 
The fil.m-tape presents a series of classroov.i episodes to illustrate 
the principir.s and concept:::; heing Iviughi:, 

The instructional prograra for Phase I contains five parts, as 

listed belov:. 

Part 1, The three Tr:ajor roles of the classroom 
teacher are presented; instructor, classroora 
manager, and therapist. 

Part 2. Technj.ques of preparing children for a 
nev7 activity or for an activity V7here their 
social behavior has not been previously satis- 
factory are presented. 

Part 3 and • Various teacher strategies for 
dealing v?ith disruptior.s in th.e ini: Lructional 
program are given, 

18 

Part 5. Review. 
Generally, three modes may be used in Phase I training. The 
Q conventional classroora ins tructional vn.ode > f;;e.lf- ins truction and the 



sinn3.3. group instructional mode. 'iJThcsG three modes are briefly described 
belov;. 

Conventiona l Classroon i Instru ction: In this case, tlie instructor 
makes use of a carousel slide projector, tape recorder and program 
.synchronizer to present the classroom situations. Each studont is 
provided with a manual in vjhich he may take notes and write his re-- 

sponces to exercises. Class discussion is used to answer questions 

^ , . , .19 

about an cpisocie or an exercise. 

Self-Instruc tion : Here, a student is provided with a projection 

systc'u that synchronizes the slides and tapes* Typically, a study 

carrel or other private area is used. If noise 3S a factor, earphones 

may he used, Tlie n-anual is written s\o th.at the student is guided 

f r o*iU s lide- 1 ap a t o nanua 1 a ud b ack a ;; i w vj i tho v t: i- c: y cu t s icl c- as i - i. l t ^it^ ce . 

VTlicn the self-ins tructionaJ r:.ode is used, it is recc:urnc'nded t]}at 

oppcJtunity be given regularily for small group discussion. An 

alternate to this plan V70uld be to provide a tutor that would always 

be available to answer questions and help students straighten out 

any dif f iculties » A schedule could be arranged to have several students 

studying in a room at one time^ alv;ays within reach of support and 

. , . . . ,20 

euxaanco irom an assi-stant or tutor \n or near the room. 

Small--Ciroup Ins tructi on : In this mode , thrcte to five students 
could work together v;ith tlie slide-tape projection system. An advan- 
tage to this system is that students have an opportunity to discuss 
between themselves pertinent points raised by the program. A dis- 
advantage is that It, like the conventional classroom mode, paces 



every student with the group, not individually. 
Phase II 

The Pl'iase II instructional program uses motion pictures inte^^rated 
with an orientation booklet and student inanual. The motion pictures 
are used to present the simulation episodes filmed fro:n the point of 
view of tl^e student to which he can react. Both programs are FAipple-- 
niented by class of small group discussion or student-instructor (tutor) 
discussion either during or after the f onnr.! ..trainin^r; session. 

The instructional program for Phase II consists of tliree parts: 

Qrien tat i on — Students have an opportunity to 
"meet" the chiJ.dren in the simulated class. Also, 
students J.earn about the schooJ. and the comrnanity, 

T r ;2_lllAi ■ """" '^■^'t-- '^itirloi^'- ^r-CQwy.'. rrr^: c^:^T^ulatcd nrob-- 
lematic situations in tlie series (called '\iays") of 
tvjolve problems each. 

Kvaluation — A third 'Vlay^' of simulated situation 
is reserved for the student to assess himself. 

Again three modes of instruction may be used in Phase II training* 
These are classed as 1) Mode A : Individua lized Laborat or y (Tutori al 
Instructi on) , 2 ) Mode B : Conventi on al CJ.ris s room Ins true t ion (hrirf' e 
or Small Gro up) ; and 3) Mode C : Sel f Inst ruction 

These three Modes are briefly summarir^ed below. 
Mode A: Indi vidua lized Lahora tory (Tutorl a. Q Ins t ru e tion . The 
individualized laboratory instruction mode is identicaJ. to that em- 
ployed in tVie original "Kersh Simulator," a special laboratory 

V 

facility (See Figure 1). In brief, the instructional procedure v;hich 
has been developed for instruction with the tutorial mode is as follows • 
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i-irst, the student teacher (T) is oriented to the sjiiiulation 

23 

facility and to the procedures. Then, T is given the instruction 
in the siTnu^ition facility v;ith the projections adjusted to the par- 
ticular degree of realign desired. The filmed problem sequences of 
actual classrooiTi situations are presented and T is requested to enact 
his response to each. Depending upon the reaction of T, the instructor 
(I) selects and projects one of two or three alternative feedback 
sequences. In the Individualized laboratory instructional r^.odej the 
student teach.or is ''steer cd" into incrcnt^:LngIy ir.ore effective response 
modes by the laboratory ins tructor vho Observes, evaluates, and corrariun- 
icates througli the selection of ^'feedback sequences" and tlirough his 
indirect guldrtnce and discussion. It is believed that this luode is 
j.de;:13y ^;uiic,- la svj^. -/^m :::yr b^- V.^vi.;- ^:r::c lO-i ficLilty in tb«"; 
teacher education prograin, or feel so::.e need for this liighly individ- 
ualized (and intensive) trr.ining. Scr.ie have remarked that this train- 
ing is "lialf-ins truction , half-therapy."" 

After die instructional phase, T's perforiT^ance is tested in the 
siinulation facility. Tv^elve new filr.ied problem sequences, different 
from the instructional sequence, constitute a test of transfer. Bric;fly, 
T stands in a position relatively close to a large central projection 
screen and is observed by the instructor froiTi the side. Th>e large 
screen allows a life-size visual Image to be projected. Appropriate 
state props are used to further enhance the illusion of reality. 
The. instructor controls three notion picture projectors remotely, 




starting and stopping tiie projectors and switching frora one or anoLiutr 
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as required. An autoniatic control systera keeps the problem of feedback 

25 

sequences in the proper arrange?.ient • 

Mode B : Conventional Cla5i?; r oora Instruction , The classroom simula- 
tion materials arc also adapted for use in conventional classroom set- 
tings. Use of the materials with groups usually preludes the exten- 
sive use of student feedback sequences as used in the individualized 
laboratory mode, Hovever, by eliminating the feedback sequences and 
substituting demonstrations by a master teacher, so that students may 

compare their responses V7ith a model, ttie ins't:ructd onal materiaJ.s inay 

2 6 

be used to good advantage in grouped instructional r.ettings. The 
recommended procedure is as follov;s. As in the other instructional 
modes, a problem sequence on film is firr.t shov/n , but this time to the 
entire cl^i>;5i, usin^ :\ cnnvcn I :u:i-/ij hior.i-w ulcWiTc. pvojoctor and 'i^.r^xtn. 
The projeclor is stopped and students arc asked to decide vhat their 
response v;ould be> (v:riting dov:u their responses if necessary), Next, 
the classroom instructor conducts a discussion designed to reveal 
alternative modes of responding to the problem and the explanation 
for the different responses v?hich the student teachers volunteer. 
After the classroom instructor is satisfied that the major response 
alternatives have been revealed and analyzed, he may then start the 
motion pictin:e projector again and project: the model ::eacher demon- 
strating his (or her) technique for handling tlie particular probJ.cm 
and the pupil consequence. Also, the classroom insLructor may com- 
municate to the class the ''t:ext1)ook** explanation for l:lie master teach- 
er's beliavior. By urging the master teacluvr on film as the standard, 
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the classroom teacher is able to remain neutral if he vishts. The 

classrooni instructor may also choose to disagree with the "textbook" 

standard and analysis and, in so doingj cormnunicate the important fact 

27 

that there are no hard and fast rules in teaching. 

Afte.?: the discussion and coir.parison v;i.th the standard master 
teacher films, the classroom instructor may repeat the process using 
another problem on filra. ]3epcdnding on the length of the discussion, 
three to five problem sequences may generally be covered in one class 
hour. This is a slow process at best and may have a palling effect 
if continued for prolotiged periods of time. It was generally more 
effective to utilize only selected problems from the cecal set of class-- 
room 5;imul;-irion r.ic- le.rialr^ and t.o devote o-i.ly a portion of the instruc- 
tional period to them. The systeiaatic use of the. sinvolation materials 
in the classroom setting v7as possible and is perhaps the least expen- 
sive vay of using the materials. "llov/ever , it makes it difficult to 

' * 28 

employ the available materials to full advantage.*' 

An alternate to this technique vjould involve splitting the class 

into several groups of four to six students each. One of each team 

might role-play a response in front of the others wliile the film is 

shov.m, and then di^3cuss the reasons for the particular response. At 

this point, teams might be called on to report, follov:ed by a general 

class discussion and the showing of the model teacher response and 

pupj.l consequence. A team of instructors and assistance should be avail- 

29 

Q ble to the teams for help and consultation. 
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I^iOde C: ScJ f-Tnstruction > V7hen this mode is used, the student works 
alone in a study carrel situation with the motion pictures and n^anual. 
A typical sequence is as f ollov/s : ' 

STUDi-NT actio:: 



STEP MATERI^^J. 
1,. Student Manual 



2, Classroom 
Simulation ?i].:':i 

3, Student Manual 



4. CJ.assrooTii 

S ini u 1 a t i o n Film 

5. StMticnt: Manual 



Study ill e bad- : 3 1: c u n d , the 
situation, i.e. , the time 
of day , the activity , and 
other pertinent information. 

Vi ew the si t w i\ v. ion. Respond 

w h e n a p r' r o p 1 : : to, 

Complete E:-:ercisc 1 (what was 
your re^^pon'A c. . e f c • ? ) ► 

View the probr^bJ.e class response. 



Cci^vr.rc: yo'.'V '.' j.v.yoiiso wil}i the 
teachei:^^' rcsp.-i;:;c. How did it 
differ? Comulcte feercise 2. 



Conclusion : 

l\i order to allov; the reader to gain a greater perspective of the 
CJassroom Manag ement Series the pages included in Figures 16 through 
19 present sample parts of the Student Manual. These include 1) the 
Table of Contents, 2) the Introduction and 3) the first exercise in 
each of Parts 1 and 4 of the Series. 
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±C» U5 — Tno Trxvlc of ContcntG taken Tror: t/ic Student -Manual 
trie C] :\.-;.:roo!i \^:\]\:\>"c::.-}r:t J^nr' or:. 



1 or 



JirrKODDCXIO^N 



An eJcjncntJiy tcjichcr pl.ws li)r»oe cvajor roics* Kc Is en Instructor^ 
l!c is 41 tbcrapiBt* He Is a p,rou7 tsaaiQ£ctr» 

la ht6 role ns Ins true tor the t-eacSicr ^-r^vrlops the pvjpfl^f: 
koowlcJf.o, aLititudcs# atid sr-.Iila tn iijrf,u»tp.<r, watUcr.ai ic3, 
ftcclal c-iudlcs', ecicQcc, nu?ic» art, ai\d physicali education. 

In lit& role 5S thor flpj 'st \\\c teacher 1b ccncvrnrd v!th developing 
emotional J y vcU-adJusitcrl jn(divi(iu'*ls. 

In his ro3c as prou? u^mpc r tho teacher Is conc«irncd with orpiin- 
izlnc the- ehlJdrcn's socUi behavior in a vfiy which enabJcs hio bo 
do a tiiorc cflcctlve job of Jnstruction niiJ therapy. 

As teachers custcswarlly play their rolrs cf Instiuctfr and therapist In 
f.row]> situations, they Cw&t f^r,^: ekiISc.. rr*;*! n-t r rrci.p«; to be 

effective in ft hose roles* If the Ceachei: L:rst bpetid sev4*niy-f Ive percent 
of hie tine na/fn^^injr a class, ho c^n Jevor*.^ r.'.Ay tv^nty-iivo percent of 
his tiDs* to fiuKt ruction and tb.erapy* Converji^ciy „ rLe tca<.^'jr vijo can devote 
tvenly-five piercetit of his efiori to DAr^i^i^( can f -.pcr^d tt.o rcasining 
ccventy-flve percent of his clfort to Instiuc^icn and therapy. 

Tlic f.oai oi the Classrofita Hat*.ar,ercnt InstructioTuil Singulation Material s 
is to help you 1 1 c^^inc a better c]sst}>Yco:^ T.:nnji:or and thus, ve hope, a uoxc 
effective teecKtn, Th-r^te r..itcri/^i.?! src c i n-c^iirt you, and give 

you pv/»cticf -.w.- '^vi'-^ir*' ■ rl - . t-. ..r^t« Ti.'TC ire hc^w^vr 

ri2;iy prineij.2e5 ol c).i*jrv.c" t. :r:-u.?;tr.c:.t* h-: . v tcicctc'i li.c two ve acci 
s^ill be DOst usci'ui CO a new teacher. Thc^c tvo prioclples are: 

1) the retting of jbchavior standards for the classrooa and 

2) tlio privacy and fotcrfulness of the cor^unlcation between the 
tcochn^r an^d his stud^^^ts. 

It iti Jour lir^edirtte objective to provi<?c yo^j with an Introduction to these 
S^rinclples an4 then give you an opportunity to apply thca. 

The specific examples in the slid^-tape presentation of teacher behavior 
f^hould tc thought of as "benchmarks,** A benchmark, in surveying tcrr.s, 
refetB to a rcfcitnce point fron which further ;:tt»asurenenis ray be taVen^ 
The t;i>vcific clrasrooia cecJ>nl citc'S «hovu fthcuid be consideted in that liijht* 
^hey arc not the only way to handle the $it\;ation» In factt In most 
r^iUiations you weijld handle it differently. Yet, both t^^chniqucs, the ones 
vc fhow and your yilX illustrate the princi^l«. Rc?necibcr a geological 

bencKaartc Is not m^cessarily r.ol^i-pl^t'td* Its usefulness lies in the fart 
that other points r,iy be estJbiisbed frcm it* The useftJlnefis the te.irhlni; 
cKamples fitvS teviiuiqucs vc r-iwav lies in thf: fact that they i:.ay be used aa 
cxa»iip4«s for coc-parison^ Thi^y f^^tnish you vlih a niAVXinfi point ♦ a founds- 
ttfi^n vpOfft Wlilch ycu ,can develop and build yo^r ovn individual teaching bl^Jlltip 

t^ext few weeks yoii will be involved in two phases of Instruction 
Vith iLtf Cliiiiiiiioc^ Jlanj^cwnt ?iai*^ri4ldB> I'hase J will acquaint you with 
I wo prlnc i4>teft c*'! classroon ri.^n*j|£cKtfnt, Phase J I wlU give you Mie oppor* 
iuolty (0 apply these two principles in simulated classrooa slttvations. 



17— Infcrnation procjcntcd to the ctudcnt In tho Introductlc?,;^ to 
the Student Manual • 
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Phase I, 



Phase II, 



The student is oriented 
to t)ic two principles 
of cla.'^sroon mauap,cr.icr.L 



The student is piven the 
chancer to practice the two 
prliicipJcs of cJassroooi 
management that he vas 
oriented with in Phase I* 



The instructional program for Phase I contains five parts. 

« "Part 1 > The three najor roles of the classroora teacher are pre- 
sented: instructor J cliissrocm manager, and thcrnpist, 

' -Part 2 . - The presentation of the technique's of preparinp^ children 
for a new activity or for nn activity v;i;oi"e their social behavior 
has not beci-i previously s.ititiLactory, 

^P a rt 3 a nd ^ . Various teacher strategies for dealing with disrup- 
tions in the instructional progran:, 

Vou, cls a t-t'j J .'Mt , rhould be :iWare of scr:/.. of the id vririLa^e^i and dis- 
cdvnr.Jrrrj^es cf using sinulsticn iz^ instruction. It has conietiincs been necessary: 

. i,o «:tr.r;G prps-^nta tio'iis 

— to use less tha:i op ti cl£j?;iU-«orn cqu[p::'c;;c c'U'riir.'iieaicnt for f lining 
purposes 

— to Include teacher stratcr.ies used to ir.jpl c'.'iGnt the principles that 
arc not always tlie dosl desirable 

— to have the situation exaggerated in order to show clearly th*2 desired 
princip)e and its iziplication 

In some places instruction m-ny .seem less than adequate. The problems 
arising froci those situations i.iay not have occurred if the ln;it ruction had 
been presented in a different nanner. 

I nstructional rrocc<Iure s ' , 

The Phase I instructional projjram uses an ijitegrated set of materials, 



including: 



(1) 



(2) 



K'VNUAI- 



FILM-TAPE 
niESLS'TATlO.S' 



JC 

17 contirjuod 
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— FoUov the Tn*Tnual carefully. It is writLon to f;uide you alonp, each 
step. The tnattirlals are vritTven to-be used in sequence, 

— The inLToducLioii is usually divided into tvo ]>arts - 1) bnckjjround 
information aiuJ 2) objectives of the episode and exercises. 

— After beconinf, familiar vith t!^.c classroom back.,f> round and the 
ins true tionaJ objectives, VMtch th^ fijrn-cape presentation. 

— The written exercises ai^e dc.ij^.nfd to givf^ you the opporLuuiLy to 
apply the principle set lorch in the instruct ionai objectives, 

*• Socnc comments have been prepared to help you evaluate your vork. 



In review: 1) 


read t. he 


introduct ion 


2) 


vatch anc 


1 listen to Ihc filia-tape 


3) 


COIT;plC:t c 


the txtrci^vio 


A) 


evaluate 


your V0Bpoi:r,cs 



These materials are designed to be used in an "audio- tutorial'* 
fa:::Iiioa* An audio-t'.^rori al sit : cn ?iaG each sLudent workin?. 
fllouv:, but with inr^ciciate asi: i f t aiv:-2 available frnn a cutor or 
the instructor to r.;-.-sv*:r cucstic^Tir, cir si:r:iii;nlcn cut any dif- 
ficult ios, ]f a VAi'.cr CiV ihe i .i.v : jczc r is 1.-: c -wH able, 
rtuc':::l's r. :./ t^T.d \z hc^ri^:^ ' v'jVu': :^ i- , ihi^^ c-; 

be donci with a s::iali group of iitucenL -; 'wori. '^ro ;.Td ont ^.coi- 
Gcan uachine, but onch workin;^ in hi5 ovn manual. Our research 
Ijas shovvTi the ^'j^udlo-tutor ; --1" system co be the n.ost effective 
vay of woikinp, wi fh M;ase I. 
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PAKT 1 
The Three Hajor Holes 

Introdtict Icn 

Tlic film-tape sequences which follow shov tvo classroom episodes* 
In each cpisc'de ?.he Icarhcr hcis the ca^ve c!iildren and the sane iits true clonal 
objcctJvcs. Ty^e r.njor difference botvciiri the cplSwJci; in rhc ter.chrr's 
«sc ol clisETooa r:an'3r;c::.C'nt proccdujcs. In each epis^cic' the teacher's 
effectiveness in classrora nanajjuaenl is dirccily related to his effective- 
ness In instruction and tSrrapy. Uhcrx a teacher uses tije more effective 
class rooc nanag^nicnt procedures he has the opportur.ity io do a tnoce eff^x~ 
tlve job of iustructiefi and therapy. As you vatch each episode: 
(1) dc'tcrinine what teacher behavior char tc-rized th<' toJe of instructor, 
theraplFt, and classroor. c^anager, and {2) deten:]ine v.'Uich episode has the 
least t^anagcrsent tfre and the r^ost instruction and th«:*rap7 time* 

Tlic objectives ef Part One, stated In terms of vhat yow will bG able to 
do after instruction arc: 



Identify frcci a scries of exaripU*?. tho thrc-p rolea flencntary 
teacher plays: ins trur^or , therapist, and c^^^P nanagcr* 

Idcntjfy which eplsoJo h.is the l<--^t.t: t nijif:* -^finl tit c and the rort 
Jj,' :j ; : ai J li ":' t : " 



KOW V:ATai TflE FIUM-TAPE PIU-SENTATIOrJ K.\RKf.D "rUASK I. CLASSKOOM 
ltA!;AGErir.NT, PARI 1. 



, Exercise ! « 

In which of the two cpi&od^rs was Mr. Warren a more effective therapist 
and Instructor* Zridicatc your answer with a check* 

r>pif.o<Jc A _ 

Eplcoic B 

In a ehort paragraph^ state why. If ycu need luorc room, write on the 
back of the page* 

cor^PArj:; your vokk with Tiin cnM>a:jn'S on' r\x following face* 
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18--Thc intrcducti ca and firct cxorclcj for Part I in the 
Student I5anual, 



EpiKode A. 

Mr* Warren had norc time in Episode A to bc; an effective instr\ictor 

p.nd tVicvapist* Ho vas able to give Dour, a fcojini: of suc.ccgb by 

hc-.lTiiU'^, hiu with the r.u'.r.ber lir.c. i!e 6id jtoi; [\ri\ lo \yyr.i':.h lLo 
class for nisberraviiig . l:i Kpicozlc 3, Mr, V.'^iirnn was Ics.s effective 

as a classroom Trana^.er. He spent ::iore Cin^e managing iii Kpisodc B 
than he did in Episode A. 
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PAKT 3 
Dcalinig vlth Disruptions 

Introduction 

A teacher ccntl'Aually faces the problro of coping with disturbances 

■issrocn* In the s i t k^C i ons i n Part 3 you vill obf orvc 
one teach rr tsakirij tvo dlffcrenc rcsponrirs to the sa/ne disturbance. You 
vill he asJ-t'd to i*'>atl;y I he rore effcclJve tr-.m.her rcspon."^ lo ofich 
disturbance* Ihc oost *?/ttciive teacher rusponce will ^chiovc the maiiagcccnt 
objective vlth Jc£S disruption to the instructional proj^ram. 

The objective of Part Three* stated ixi terns of vhat you will be able 
to do after instruction, is: 



Idcntily frcn a cerles of paired episodes thr vost effective 
teacJiing strategy for achlevlni; desired can^spt'^^rnt objectives 
yith Ifiss disruption to the Instructional prugr«?n. 



In dl episodes In Fart Three, aorcs for tchavlcr have been prcvli^ui*]y 

Let* 

tro;: V'.Tcir ' t'^* hlm-taii: ms-rr.TAJic:: iiwr^hi "instil i. ci/s^snoou 



Question 1 

' Vhat teacher response did Mr. Warren ugc in Episode A? 



<^e3 1 f on ? 

titut teacher reffpon^e was used in Episode &7 



a> TO tyxTJCVst i, on inn imiowiKc face. 



FR?r* ^P^-'-t'^*^ lulrcdu^i ion und iivnt cxcrciGC for Part 3 In the 
Student Uanuaii 
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ANSW:RS - QUESTIONS 1 AKD 2 



i. 


Mr, Warren vithnut a voxd stands beside the two boys to 






they £i:t tack to vork. 




2. 


hx ► Vacrvn^ standing besidu the two boys, vocally teils 


them to 




i;o back to wotk. 





ANSWERS - EXERCISE 1 



!• Ilow much did the teacher's rceponcc disrupt the irifitrtiictional 
progr^ta? 

EplBodc A Kone Episode B tittle 

2 9 Vcre the r.a'iaj^uuicnt objt'Ctivcs» acco::pll shed? 

Episode A Yes • F.plcode B Yes 

3, Vliicli tc<3chcr response accotnpl 1 f>hed the m.iiu-'pCLient objert^vtis vlth 
the lesser disruption of the Instructional program? 

Epieode A 

of tlie instructional vrogv»-n. In Lj ij»cdc h three children etoppcJ vliat thoy 
verc doitig and looked up» 



UOU CONTlKUr WITH SITUATION 2 ON THE FILM-TAPE PRESENTATION. 
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Txcrclsc 1 « 

Hov much did the teacher's response disrupt the instructional program? 
(VJritc none , l ittle , or Dvjch ia each blank.) 



Episode A Episode B 

V.V.rc the manaccr:cut obj.-ctives accomplishes!? (Write yo? or no in 
each b3ank.) 

Episode A_ Episode B 



Ubich teacher response occoniplished tho T:iai:a;',ci:ivat objectives with the 
lesser disruption of the instructional progroiu? (Write or R) 



K I) Is ode 



CO>'f ARE YOUR COMMENTS WITH THOSE GIVEN ON THE FOLLOWING PA'^^E. 
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CILM'TER IV 



IlINER-CITY SIMULATION LABOI^MORY 



The iDnar-CiLy Sinuilation Laboratory (ICSL) is the second simula- 
tion progravfi for teacher preparation developed by Cruickshank in corpor-- 
ation vjxtl'i Science Research Associatcis (SRA),"'' The first simulation 
program v;as the Teaching Problems Laboratory (TPL) which had been 
published in 1967, In the overviev; of ICSL Cruickshank describes the 
ICSL program as f ollov.'.^ : 

An inTicr-^city elementary nchool is re-created 
vhr^.rein ]K^r ticinantis a^sswiwa the role of Pat Taylor, 
a sixth-<;,rncic teaciier, and practice solving class- 
r.oorn probl^ Those pi ohluns vero 2 c::.nv;if ied 

by 2S7 teach.c:rs of fourtctan inner-^city schools 
located in tv:elve. Ajyiericp.n cities. Each problem 
is presented cither on i:xl:a, through role plays, 
as a p].aylo.L> as a written incident, or as some 
coi})bination . Prior to the presentation of 
classroom problems, participants are oriented 
to the conin^.unity and school in Xvhicli they will 
V7ork. In addition^ they receive a faculty 
handbook. cuL;rjlative record folders, socicmetric 
data, case studies, and niiscel.laneous reports^ 
for a class 01 si>:th-graccrs . 

The present chapter describes the ICSL in some detail. The sec- 
tions inelucic 1) the rationale for developing the ICSL; 2) uses 
for the ICSL; 3) the components of the I.C3L; 4) tlie incidents and" 
methods of • presentation; 5) building the simulation laboratory: the 
research; G") possible schedules for using the ICSL; and ?) conducting 



the laboratory* 
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The Rati on;?] c for Dev eloping l\\o. ICSL 

Accordinp, to Cruickshank, the inner city .is the most difficult 
kind of l■eachin3^^ On the other hand^ he found that most universities 
are doing nothing abcut preparing teachers for the cities, and nany hnvo 
no intent: ions of correcting; I'hls si.tuntion in the f\il;ure.^^ lie hoped 
that ICSL would provide a "safe" setting wherein both the professional 
college and its students can explore the phcnorueitcn they understand so 
little. This exploration may possibly produce tearris of teachers alon^^ 
with professors v;ho vnMl be ready for tlie realities of life tiiat have 
too long been avoided."^ 

In suininar izing this rationale for developing the ICSL, Cru-icksiiajik 
states 

"The simulation experience is designed basically 
to help reduce the "reality shock" experienced 
by teachers v;ho v:ish to v/ork v;ith the disadvanta'^cd; 
but arc poorly equiped to do so. ^ 

The following section briefly outlines the uses for ICSL proposed 

by Cruxckshank. 

Uses for the ICSL 

Cruickshank proposes two uses for ICSL. In describing the first 

of these > he states 

THE INNER--CITY SliMlJLATIO-N' LAI}OI{.'Vi:ORY , • like the TEACHING' 
PROBLEMS LAJ^OKA'i'ORY , is designed to provide opportun- 
ities for pre- nnd in-service tcacliers to accomplish - 
two goals that are not readily attained through 
normal modes of academic inquiry* First, the ICSL 
attempts to create a lifelike model of a p.l'jetto school 




and neighborliood so that the learner can study 
the setting and attempt to understand it. The 
learner can onerate like the anthronologist and 
ob serve tlie plienomcnon of culture — in this case 
both the neighborhood's and the school ^s,^ 

Thus it is felt that the ICSL permits the learner to inquire as a 

social scientist into the educational scene Mnd reflect upon its 

problems. Such invests gat ion allov7S for the use of a general framov/ork 

of questions, such as the follovjingj in order to analyze the inner-- 

city school environment: 

1. \shat groups are involved in the' inuer-city school setting? 

2. \^iat cultural factors in the school or outside it are most 
pertinent? 

3 e ll'A a [: c. 1 1 1 1 u r p. 1 v a Iv-v. s b o r i ^ i^. i i. i c .-i ri 1 .1 y c : i the p r o b 1 e ni ? 

4, VJh.at channels of communication are open and at v/iiat points; 
arc there bloc]:s or breakdov:ns?^ 

A second advantage (or use) of the ICSL is that it provides a 
classroom, albeit simulated , ^wherein the learner can assume the role 
of the teacher and work toward sclutions of the inost frequent, most 
severe problcuis reported by samp3.es of teachers from different sottir.g:; 
In the case of the ICSL the exposure and analysis of critical problei^is 
reported by teachers v70uld "prove to be an advantage in avoiding soi:;f? 
dainaging effects of cultural shock*""^^ 

Thus the ICSL can be used as a carefully controlled laboratory ex- 
perience as well as a vehicle to provide anthropological and sociologlc 
al insights • 
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The Components of the ICSL 

■ The materials for the INKl^R-CITY SI>rULATION LABORi\TORY are separ-- 
nted into two units — the Director \s Unit and (he Participant's Unit, 
7'hese arc descri.bcd beloi-/, 

ill! ^l'-- t^oj-^^ Unit 

The Director's- Unit contains all the materials needed to conduct 
the s:i:;iniation • Included in this unit are two filinstrips v/ith ' accompa- 
nying; record, fcurLcen soimd-and--color filir.s:, a set of role-play cardK, 
a book of r.]:irit iiu':,-iter3> the Simulation Director's Guide, and a 
complete Participant's Unit, 

yhr: l*i] :^sf ri^:-; rv.c\ 

i.l' C 1 . 1 ' : : - 1' J. y llL<^ i.Oi Jl 

In the first f 11 ir. t r i. p , Or ien ta t3.on to )\c i s on School , the principal, 
Rarvey Utter, greets Pat Tayloi^, cb-C. participant, who has come to the 
rcb,ooJ a fev; days before classes begin. Mr, Utter briefly describes 
tlie cor;iiT:nnity o£ Gardner Park, its agencies, and its problems. He 
then dcr^criho.^ Edison School and its students, faculty > and programs, 
and t^ives the particJ.pant some orientation material. 

The second filri.stripj Or ien ta tion to the Urban Public Schools , 
rocreatcti a. cityvide ia.:iet.ing held for nevj staff iiienibers. Three speakers 
addre.'js the Pat Taylors during this presentation: Mr, Martin of the 
Ikireau of Teacher Personnel; Dr. Gurne}'^ assistant to the superintendent; 
-^j"' Mr, Corey, president of the Urban Teachers Union. 

ERIC 



Movies 

. Kach.of the fourteen sound-and^color novies present 5; or. 
thirty- four critical incidents. The shoving times of thci;t- 
films ran.£e froin 3 1/2 to A 1/2 minutes, with tlie avcraj/- Ik 
3 mlnurct* In ench movie tho parti ciprnr , Pat Taylor, ob** * 
incident through the lens of the camera, Pat*s vordr; arc m 
iSut appear as suhtitles Jn the ipovics.^^ 

Kolc Piny Cards 

RoJc playu hnw been dcvt^Jonod to be used in several r 
cidenls. 

Book of 'rpirit Kc^-^^tf rs 

Thjc co/mponont conftists of i;piiiL urj^uterB to he u:.: 
of the thirty-four incidents and both orientation rvc>!f-.. . 
of spirit masters in this book are (1) audio scripts of ti 
orientation sessions and each of the fourteen moviee; C) 
and data for all the non-fiJmed incidents, such as momoi.^ ) 
hoTnevJork ansignmeut s, and playlet scripts; <3) an Alterii-i., 
Respor.se Forra; and (4) the Interaction Inventory* 

riwulatlon Director's Gutdt^ 

Hils i^rovidcs Inforaalion for the simulation dlr^ c? ' 

suggests that this Director's Gtilde should bo studied carciu. 

12 

a sltaulation is conducted. 
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Th e Pafttctpants' Unit 

The professional materials nornrally available to teachers aiv 
replicated in the Participant's Unit, which consists of the DATA liOOK 
and a set of cumulative record folders. 

Data Book 

Much of the resource isatorial necessary to establish the conioxt 
of the simulation is contained in the DATA }'CO::. ^f.ctSon 1 coniiiif;tri of 

oric-ntnticn ii-Merirl I l.c TACn.TY 1' .V^DrOO^^ cr 'vy infomatlon. 

and so forth. Section 2, the Kf>spo!isc Guidelines, sugfcstG consitk-r- 
ations and activities for the participant an he engages in resolvlnr; 
the prohleni f,ituation&- Section 3, lists bililic^^raphical rcferonrrs 
3':rlat^r.[; to cr-h iuc idc it . S 'Ct It :: ' c^n^^..'-- ' ' •£ 'cir- r-tr Ic d-:" a 
for the class, and Section 5 contains supplemental data — psycholc^:! c tl 
reports, letters, disc*i:>.line records and so forth — for tnost of tht-* 
children in Pat Taylor *s sixth grade class. 

Cumulative Record Folders 

A cumulative record folder is provided for each child. The Infur- 
ination is real except that name:., dates, and other identifying data 
have been changed to cn^ux^e the anonymity of the actual children and 
school. 
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Tlic Incidents an d Methods 
of Presentation 



The critical incidents in the TCSL arc prcsianted to the parcicipant 
through the use of movies, playlets, written items and written role 
play* On the chart presented in Figure 20 is provided a list of 
the incidents in chronological order, with an identifying title, the 
statement of the problem as reported by inner-city teachers, and the 
method of presentation used in the simulation. 



From the information presented in the- previous L.cctions one can get: 



a general understanding of tha fqrraatG of the ICSL. In the follovring 
ecctian is presento'' thci nr.rJyi^s of th^ rc f ■ roiir-,' r.;^-r:tcnv vhicli ^vta 
conducted in order to build this fiitnulalion px'Ogra* . 



In constructing the IKNEK-CITY SLmATION LABORATORY two basic 

tasks were detennined. The first task was to identify the day-to-day 

problems of inucr-city teachers* The second task was to create a 

13 

lifelike setting in which these problems could unfold. These tasks 
are summarized in the following sections. 

Patern^infnp, the Problems for t he Critical Incidents 

Since the problems occur in inner-city schools, the sixteen cities 



in the United States with the largest school systems were identified^ 



letter was addressed to each superintendent of schools requcfStlng 



Summar y 




Buildi njt the Simu lation Laboratory 
The Reseacch 
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cooperation by (1) identifying an elen^entary school in which maiiy educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children were located and (2) asking the prin- 
cipal of. that schoo]. to select tv;o teachers at each grade level v/ho, 
in turn, V70uld provide inforination on an instrument called "My Big^^^e.st 
Problem Today Inventory", or ^-IBPTI. Tv;elve of the sixteen school system 
responded affirmatively and fourteen elementary schools were designaLcd 
by superintendents to participate in randomly selecting teachers who 
v/ould respond on the MEPTI--^^ 

Teacher respondents v;ere asked to dccscxioc in derail "the school 
incident that caused them the greatest concern each day for ten con- 
secutive days," One hundred forty teachers submitted 1400 critical 
incidents. It was found that the 1400 rer^orted problems could be re~ 
<;.uctid to J.t 'f gunorc^.i ^:::..K.C';::.i:M s . 

This initial analysis and synthesis of the I-ffiPTI data permitted the 
construction of^a-<r82^-item self^report inventory called the "Teaching 
Problem Invieiitory" or the TPI, The respondents to the TPI v;ere re-^- 
quired to consider each of the 184 problem statements and report (1) 
its frequency of occurrence and (2) its severity. IVo hundred and 
eighty-seven (287) teachers responded on the TPI,^^ 

Statistical analysis of the data was made in order to determine 

v^hich of the 184 items v;ere significantly (.01 level of confideiace) 

different from the overall trend of problems reported on each. scale 

or on both scales. Of the 184 items, 96 were significant on either 

3 7 

the frequency or the severity scale. ' . ^ . 



Each of tlio 96 pi'oblGins listcul can be assumed to be a problem of 

teachers in the inner city. To reduce the number of problera^^ further, 

a second anaJysis was applied resulting in a list of 45 problems. In 

turn, the list of A5 probJeras was further reduced to 37 by combining 

similar problems. The latter list of problem.s provided the nucleus 

for construction of the critical teaching incidents to be constructed. 

1 8 

Thirty-four of the 37 eligible problems were re-created. 

Through these procedures it becniae possiV.O.i;^. to develop problem 

i-Xicidents that v/ere reprerjcntative of those problei.:s described by 

19 

xnner-city teachers. 
Creating a L i f c~T^ ike S e 1 1 in ^ 



yUc. soccnd L:.\F.k la c:o:ist Tv.ci n hy : cnl inner-cily ^ettin 

20 

in vhich the problems could occur. Ci'uickshank describes this pro- 
cedure as follov;s. 

A large city school district agreed to provide data 
normally used to orient a teacher. The data were 
assirailated and— e-T^gani^ied for presentation in tlie 
form of a narrated filnistrlp intended to orient 
each participant J or Pat Taylor, to his or her 
new teaching job in the sivaulated city of Urban, 
In addition the cooperating city school system 
named two inner--city elementary schools to serve 
^'paosive" and ''active" roles* The passd.ve school 
became the prototype to be simulated. It provided 
the author v/ith, among other things, a set of 
cumul ative record cards for a fifth- grade , school 
rules and regu].:i t ions j case studies , and socio- 
metric data. The materials were meticulously 
studied and copied in order to produce the pupil 
data to be used by Pat Taylor. Visits to the 
school and concomitant discussions v/itli staff 
provided additional infoiTaation upon which to 
d r a\'/ . S o o n t ii -.i n : i y j i v e- : : t ' h o o .1. t n u. C : i m o r p 1 1 o s i s 
was complete aiKl' t'ne fictiLious Thomas Edison 
Elementary school emerged. 21 
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The '^active scho'jl" mentioned above was u^ed to provide a sta£^c 
for filjninf, the prohli :-.^. A c3r,n5roon o£ children in the active 

92 

school plnyed the rol.s of tha real children in the passive school. 
Summary 

The ^Thovc dcscrJj^tion provides an .-iCcounL of soma of the work that 
had to be performed in order to produce a simulation base on a model of 
"reality". The follo/ing sect io:i dcrcrl'* rsoriCi posnible schedules 
for uGln- tbp ICSL. 

The Iriiier-City Siiriulatioa Laboratory vas developed to be UGcd In 
:ilh*^r p:c" 'ic<: \ r^r . i in-^r-crvjce pro- 

txams» 

In-'Serv l cc Uses 

Cruickshaak stat<3 that in tha context of in-service use the 

ICSL can be cuployr»d as, 1) a jiumTer or SepttJtriber experience for 

tcachera new to the cily r.chool dit;tricL«; 2)a complete yoar^-long 

In-Bcrvicc program; or 3) a selected part of n broad in-acrvlcc 

23 

profirara that deals with the Icacliing of the disadvantaged. 

Crulc1:«hartk dc&crlhoft fiwther in-^rservlce 

lu addition, school cy^itetas can use the materials 
as part of their procedures for sctcenlnB applicants 
for teaching posit louf: nuch as situational tests 
arc employed In the arn:cd force© and in industry. 
The traditional screening procedures, including! 
O tije interview, usually do noi reveal liow a teacher*- 

ERJ^C to-be will beh ave in the classroom. 
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Other possible uses of the laboratory Include 
utilization with Futi*re Teachers of America 
groups and in occupational counseling. The 
ICSL» like the Tcaciiing Prubleins Laboratory, 
can also be used vriih Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions or other conrjunity groups to present a 
slice of teaching life. It can also reacquaint 
administrators with the realities of the class- 
room. 

A most recent use sungestcd to the author is to 
permit students in inner-city classroon^ to ob- 
serve the Incident describe from their point 
of vlciw their feclinj'.s^ and then sup.:;e!v vl.nt 
the school and thn students can do to r< Cu ^o: 
or elixuinatc such jaobleia?;* 



Pre-Scrvicc Uses 

Cx'ulckshank suggests that in colleges and vuiivcrsities prcp^rtug 

loficLi'Mr:, the IC.-l ceu mc? ur.oc^ a or, " r> - tvV \.'orlsf hr^^-^ ycr^r:.i\ 

focusing Oil the teaching of the disadvantaged. Airing other uses at the 

eellege level arp the following: 

As a quarter or scn:o&ter course (actually to complete tJie entire 
ICSL program adcqu^itely, two quarters are recommended). 

As a complencnt to courses In sequence including educatSonal 
psychology, sociology of education, or child doveloptnent . 

As an introduction to student teaching or participation. 

To substitute for part of student teaching. 

To provide vicarious experience with problems of toadying the 
disadvantaged where an inner--ci.ty exporieuca is unavallnblc. 

As an- orientation to teaching or as part of the Introduction 
to Education course. 

As a screening device in selecting candidates to enter colleges 
or prograxas preparing teachars. 

As a special scroinar for seniors who have taken posit Ioais In 
city school districts, 25 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 
7, 
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All cxoir.]ple of one possible labcraLory schedule is prc5;cntcd on this 
chart In Figure 21, 



ContUictin^ the Laborator y 



In conducting the simulation lab^ CruicUshank sucgcnts that the 
participants work in groups. The size of the group should be from 
three to six members. He urges that the group sizes should be limited 
BO that full interaction can take place. 

In describing the baginning srinsious iort:.^.4^ij ou oriMiting the 

students to the ICSL he suggests the; follov;in;^,: 

Participants should be clear about the ruler, for 
the simulation. After each problcu is present ed, 
a period of tln^e (dctcrnlned by the director in 
term c4 hir, cb'^rflvL'- .^.-^ r.v*;» in 

dcvu'tea to i li. c^eud^ i.i I'l^/. i.:.. ^wl.in^: u:,i. ^'^ 
the Hesponse Guidelines in Section 2 of the i)ata 
Book jT the Alternate Incident Response Form in 
the book of spirit masters* Next the participants 
are to discuss the problem in their small group. 
Each participant is responsible for projecting 
alternatives vhile his colleagues project possible 
consequences to this teacher behavior. The dis- 
cussion cor-tinues as the total group interacts. 

Begin the simulation itself by informing partici- 
pants that from this point on each one is J*at 
Taylor, a new sixth-grade teacher at Edison 
School in the lieart of the city of Urban. Unmlnd 
them that they will see the incidents through 
the ey^s of the camera — that, In fact, the 
camera Is Pat Taylor. Vtxaw Pat speakc, titles 
appear on tlje screen. Should a participant 
react to a filmed Incident by stating ''I wcixldn^t . 
say that" or *'I wouldn't do that,^* assure him 
that at that time that i£ what he did and said,. 
Challenge him, however, by asking what he would 
do and say ne>:t time. 
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The first episode in tlie sinulation is presented in Filmstrip 1, 
Orientation to Edison School, as Tat Taylor visits the school prior 
to its opening and meets with Mr. Utter, the princip-al. After this 
participants ijiv:i:n opportunity to study the Community Fact Sheet, 
Advico to New Teachers, and the Faculty 7landbook, and cumulative 
record cards all found in the Data Book, Section 1* Cumulalive record 
cords can be studied as w^ll. 

In the Director's Guide are m^ir/ quest inw,s that the simulation 
director can ask to provoke discussion and analysis of the orientation 
Lo the school. exaiaplc of some of these tjucj^tions ere 

1. llov do you bollove ghettos like Gardner Park are formed? 

2. llov* do ghetto art»?s corpnrp, vi*'*' r ' .'dl o-^ .irontc lu^lfhbor- 

cnipj^^/ucnt , crisis, hoalch, or olI.*^/: 

3* \lhal agencies nerve glietto areas? Wiat services arc avail-- 
ab].e? How effectively arc Jirho sources given sought? 

4. VJhat are some special or c6mpensatory programs being instituted 
that attempt to overcome effects of early deprivation and 
weak achievcisicnt motivation? 

Filmstrip 2, Orientation to the Urban Public Schools, is to be 

presented next. In it Pat attends a cityv:ide meeting of now teachers. 

Again questions arc available for use in reacting to and analyzinp, 

the filmstrip* 

In describing the Faculty Handbook, used in the above --isacmtioned 

activities, Cruickshank explains 

The Faculty Handbook for l^hei Kdlson Sunool Is not 
® . unlike those bcln^ used today in inany elementary and 

fcKJv> secondary schools. . . . 
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Handbooks of this hind revc.il a great deal about 

the character of n school aaul school cystcm. Sitice 

handbooks arc often prescriptive, the content usually 

denotes attitudes and values as veil as the ways of 

vorking. One con learn a ^ood deal about a school 

by attending to and analysing handbook statcnients. 

In the process one can, in fact, find inuch about 
onesfclf .27 



A number of questions arc provided to guid. L.i the analysis and 

discussion of the Edison Faculty Handbook* They arc offered to permit 

the teacher- to-be to explore many fundam: \tril ' n yet to be re-* 

solved in profesrl ona] education* An c::r.-plo : ' *fb.se arc: 

— DeFcribe the school organi^acion. VHiat advanta[;cs 
and disadvantaros seen to exist ^. • staf flnf, of 
Edisou? What other kinds of schoo': organisations 
are jiossible besides self-contained? kTiat kind 
of f.lassrooir* orcanisation nay be be r*: in an inner- 
liity fvchool? 



— - React to the policy on pv*rc!.a&e o*' .nuthorL'^cc! boohs 
How liJ the policy beneficial? lirai.iuc? Does it 
affect ncadenic freedom? 

— Many people beliave the school building is part of 

the community and should be open to the community 

far beyond scl;ool hours* What arc the advantages 

and disadvantages of a "lighted schoolhousc''? How 

do you feel about attending school and working "by 

the bell"? Could a school exist vithout school 
h^ur6?28 

In the following section is provided a brief description of the 
data available on the students in PAt Taylor's ciabs, 

Pat Tay lor^s Clas s** the Stu d ent s 

•••fhc i^angc of data available for each student in Pat Taylor's class 
extends fro© the Jam-pacUcd cuBaulative record folder containing a psycho 
logical report, a case study, test scores, discipline forms, and 
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correspondence to that almost empty folder lictinc little more than the 
liimiXy name and nddrcriS."^^ In tl' ^. course of the simulation the partici- 
pants collate the rocourccs available for each student and attenpt to 
Interpret the data in the light of each student's behavior. 

In Figure ?2 are provided thurbnnil sum'irics for tvo of the chil- 
dren in Pat's class. The inforraation for these summaries vjsis extracted 
from the resource data that is available to the participants as found 
In each student's sinulated recoxd. 

KxA!!tp] c5 of ?x*mn of the I ncidents 

As v7as illustrated in Figure 20^ the problems or critical incidents 
in the laboratory sessions arc presented to ths:' pr^rticir^ants in a variety 
of vays. Ivi oidc-r fo: * . rcid . ; * t'-^'*'' v.:iderGt inc3in^ cf the 

ways these incidents are presented in the sessions, some cf the in- 
cidents are described in '^capsule form" on the follov;inc P^B^^- The 
incident capsules, presented in Figure 23^ list the laatcrial rriquircments, 
Guramarixe the presents tion, outline the procedures^ and offer conitcents 
for consideration and discussion. 

T he Role of the S i inulation Director 

Cruickrhank strongly recoimnends a non directive role for the simula- 
tion director in the use of ICSh, He stat*.s, **)^or the director, the 

point to be remerabered is that the participant sliould hnv.ei cVery chance 

30 

to succeed or fail on his own". 
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In explaining his rationale for this type of roj.e for the simula- 
tion director, he states 

'""he naiidirectiva point of view expressed above 
is In contrast to a dominant role in which the 
director v:ould respond to the probleins himself and 
reinforce, participant response consistent v;ith his 
knowledge, experience, and value systcr.i. If there 
v/are absolute answers or rp.ethods for solving each 
problcin, then the director would be correct to use 
this strategy. Since prescriptive ansvrers are not 
available , it is doubtful that any one person 
can serve as a nodel arbiter. In the absence 
of absolute answers and infallible directors, 
the course recorirniended for the simulation dir- 
ector is to provide each parLicipan't v/ith com- 
plete freedom and responsibility for problem 
solving and allow the participant ' s decisions 
and values to be judged by his peers* 31 

. . . . Altliough the director must be intimately 
familiar with the materials and their potential, 
he cannot be given a bock to read or a treatise to 
follov; which will make him so.n:^±tive and r cs pons i ve- 
to the individual and group needs and opportunities. 
Generally tlicse abilities are a function of person- 
ality and experience. Consequently, the successful 
simulation will depend initially on the openness and 
understanding of the direcftor^' 

lie goes on to state that v/hen the simulation director is asked to 

give his reaction to a problem, his response is not sacrosanct. He 

explains his rationale as follows. 

Ultimately the director v/ill be asked to give his 
reaction to a problem. At this moment it v;ili be 
apparent to the director that liis response 
is not sacrosanct and tliat, in fact, tlie group 
probably has done pretty well in its analysis and 
dispositions of the. problem. 

The director can also assist the group by liaving 
ether profer.sionals react to the group *s strategics: . 
For example , psychologists , sociologist , m.easurement 
specialists , admin Is tracers , nurses , subject- 
matter specialists, community action program personnel. 
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parents^ nnd oChcrs nir:^ht be inviCcd to 
observe and critique a session or bo 
availab-le to ansv.'er questionrs from the 
participants , ^ ' 

Cruir.kshank lists other suggestions to the similation director. 
These include the following- 

1. ?Cnov; the laboratory materials initiniately and 
how tliey can be used v.^.ost effectively , It would 
be preferable for a director to have had an 
opportunity first to be a participant and to 
see the simulation from that vantage. Should 
several directors be in one college or school 
systeinj it would be well for thein to go through 
several probler^i.s together as will the partici- 
pants or to arrange a training session through 
Science Research Associates, 

2, Establish some general objectives for the 
simulntion. These might include: 

"11 av in y, participants anal y ; e t. h e n. r boh a v io r s 

an r^t Taylor and list t^-i^ir doi:niia::U traits^ 
characteristics ^ and valiic:;. . 

Helping particip. .nts to see themselves as 

others do. Use ::>i: the Interaction Inventory 
would contribute t:o the attainment of this 
obj ect.ive, (See section on evaluation ,) 

Stretching participant response beliavior; that 

is > getting tlmm to consider and try out a 
greater variety of teacher strategies. 

3- Establish behavioral outcomes for each incident, 

4* Become familiO': with resources that may strengthen 
your skil].s l-.i leading groups or in nandliug 
particular kdnds of incidents* 

5- Help participants assume and understand their 
roles. It Is essential that each participant 
accept and completely involve himself in the 
role of Pat Taylor • Although th.is may be 
difficult for a few at first, it is surprising 
how deeply involved most participants soon become*^^ 
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6. Ensure each Pat Taylor an opportunity to inter- 
act V7ith every other Pat Taylor, Because 

one of tlie objectives of the prograra will 
probably be to expand participant behavior — 
that is, to encourage the participants to 
. ; • 'identify J accepL", and employ a greater 
number of alternatives — it is strongly 
recommended that Pay Taylors work in new 
groups each day, 

7. V/ri'.e or have participants write and use 
other incidents they consider relevant, 

8. Remind participants that the ICSL re- 
creates only the most severe , f recuient 
problems of j.nner-city teachers . -^^^ 

Cruickshank feels that it is unfortunate tliat happy satisfying 

incidents cou3d not be interspersed throughout iho program. 

Prob].ems o f Ev a.luation 

Concemin;-; t]\v. a.';oe::::;:..:-.nt of th.:-. pt?.r tici.jKnit^ , Cruickrjh.nr.!: explains 

Assessment obviously depends upon the instructor 
and the unique way the simulation is used for 
teacher preparation* The instructor must set the 
parameters for the behavioral changes to be 
attad.ned,^^ 

With the ICSL, Cruickshank feels, that it would be inappropriate 
for the author of the simulation to describe the objectives. He does , 
however, suggest a number of objectives for consideration. Below 
are examples of these suggested objectives. 

As a result of the ICSL experience, participants vrill — 

1, Describe more precisely the values of ethnic groups 
portrayed. 

2. Describe, generally and specifically, the conditions 
existing in inner-city schools and neighborhoods 
v;hich inipede learning and teaching. 
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3» Dif f e.rcnt'.late bel:v;een problems capable of f^iolution 
within the present fiystem of education and those 
which require major or minor overhaul of the system, 

4. Differentiate the functions' of a school board, 
c -.vperintcndcnt , principal , and teacher. (Many 
similar content objectives can be derived from 
the ^'Questions to Accompany Filmstrips . ") 

Another possible form of evaluation proposed is to compare the 

teacher beliavior of each participant during simulation vitVi a set of 

ideal behaviors. One svich set of behaviors suggested for teachers 

working with the disadvantaged is provided by Mackie, }vvaraceus, and 

Williams. 

Cruick>*ihank conclud'^s his thoughts on a5:se3smeut by stating 

In any case^ sii:^e t)io.re arc no valid pre- 
dictors of teaching effectiveness, eacli simula- 
tion director must: dc-fin,?. his ov;n or borrow from 
the work re^;:- rd^^d ai;; a-.:.'0V7t:^ble by pre;;! ar?s:[ on;j]. 
educators. 

In considering the problems of evaluations the 
crucial appraisal io the participants self- 
assessment. To help the p'articipant in eval- 
uating his actions and behavior, tlie ''Interaction 
Inventory" has been included in the book of 
spirit masters. By using this instrument a 
participant can find out hov; he is perceived 
by his peers as he v.^orks through his problem 
solving. 
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